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THE LISTENING WOODS. 








BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





1 went to the leafy forest; 
Not a leaf, not a flower was stirred; 
Still, in its nook, was the dreaming brook, 
Still was the nesting bird. 


I looked at the shadowed mosses, 
I looked at the nests o’erhead, 

I looked at the small brook dreaming 
Alone in its sandy bed. 


I listened long in the stillness ; 
I listened and looked in vain; 

It seemed that the silent forest 
Never would wake again. 


At last, like a gentle breathing, 
A wind of the Southland blew, 
And it whispered, ‘‘The folk of the forest 
Are listening, child, like you!”’ 
— Youth's Companion. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The friends of the collegiate education 
of women can wait for the announcement 
of the name of the new benefactor of 
Barnard College with all the more patience 
if, in the interval, his (or her) example 
may be used to stimulate others. A gift 
of $100,000 is a great help, but it is just 
about one-tenth of what is needed to con- 
stitute an effective endowment for this 


most valuable institution, and to carry | 
out the scheme of higher education for | 


women under the most promising condi- 
tions. The New York World says: 

This movement to give to women oppor- 
tunities of education equal to those of 
men is bound to prevail. Its present de- 


velopment is merely the germ and prom- | 


ise of a great and permanent future. Its 
consequences will be as lastingas they are 


beneficial, and there is hardly any way in | 


which our wealthy men and women of 


generous impulses could secure a more de- | 


sirable immortality of fame, than by en- 
rolling their names in the list of benefac- 
tors of Barnard College. 





or — 


Another triumph of co-education. Brown 
University proposes to bestow full privi- 


leges upon women in a manner as pro- | 


nounced as it is gratifying. Under the 
inspiration of President Andrews, the 


progressive young man who sits at her | 


head, Rhode Island’s University has gone 
beyond the mere ‘‘annex ™ concession of 
other New England colleges. She pro- 
poses, if the money can be raised, to make 
the woman’s department an integral part 
of the college proper, with dormitory, 
recitation, dining and debating halls for 
the accommodation of seventy-five stu- 
dents. Such was the step decided upon 
by the university corporation at its last 
meeting. It was voted that women should 
have ‘‘all” the honors and privileges of 
the college on the same terms with men. 


=e. 


Something very good and helpful has 
come into politics, as appears by the 
action of the Republicans and Democrats 
in the Michigan Legislature. Ignoring 
party politics, all agreed, on Saturday, to 
an equitable reapportionment. This action 
is commended to those who, regardless of 
right and wrong, always make the party 
line their line. 


05 | 


“The first ballots ever cast by women 
for the election of a national ruler will be 
| next November,” says Miss Willard, in 
the American Journal of Politics. This is 
|a mistake. The first three presidents 
| elected in the United States received the 
votes of women. In the State of New 
Jersey, from 1776 to 1807, ‘all persons 
worth £50, women as well as men,”’ were 
lega) voters. 





ee - 
Strange to say, it was the voting of 
women in the Presidential election of 1800, 
which resulted in their ejectment from 
the franchise. A majority of the women 
who voted in New Jersey upon a property 
qualification were federalists. They gen- 

| erally voted for John Adams, the federal- 
ist candidate, against Thomas Jefferson, 
| and it was said that their votes carried the 
State for Adams. That set the Demo- 
crats against the women, and when they 
got control of the Legislature, ia 1807, 
they abolished the property qualification 
for white men, and disfranchised 
| women, and men of color, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. The law was 
| unconstitutional, but it remained unchal- 
| lenged until 1844, when a new constitu- 
tion was adopted, limiting suffrage to 
white male citizens. But the idea of 
| equal rights for women and negroes alike 
had so little root that their exclusion was 

never contested. 

— +e 


Examples of profit-sharing multiply. 
The last experiment of this kind, reported 
by the Indiana Baptist, has been carried 
| on the past year by the firm of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis. Nearly 
$10,000 has been distributed among the 
employees of the firm as their share of 
the past year’s profits. The distributive 
shares of employees are based on the 
amount of wages earned by each. The 
experiment promises greater results for 
|another year. ‘The best way, and we 
believe the final one, to make capital and 
labor friends, as they should be, is profit- 
sharing. 


~~ 

On Tuesday, August 9, Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell lectured on ** The Enfran- 
| chisement of Woman,” before the Central 
|New York Chautauqua Assembly, at 
Tully, near Syracuse; on the day before, 
| August 8, Rev. Anna Shaw spoke on the 
| same topic before the Chautauqua Lake 
| Assembly ; and on August 9, Dr. Buckiey 
| followed Miss Shaw, with the ‘ Last 


| Word.” This shows progress. 
a ~@> — 
At Chautauqua, great interest was, 


shown by an audience which completely 
filled the amphitheatre, and listened for 
almost an hour and a half to the Rev. 
| Anna Shaw, who spoke on “The Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women.” Miss Shaw 
moved her audience to laughter by her 
| keen wit, which was kindly throughout, 
/and she was frequently app!auded. She 
was accompanied by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
corresponding secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. A reception 
was given them in the evening. 


+o 


With the thermometer at 90 degrees, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley next day told why 
| women should not vote. He held that the 

general adoption of woman suffrage would 

| prove the greatest blow that religion and 

morals have received in modern times, and 

that the greatest sufferer would be woman. 
on ree - 


While the City Council of Chicago has 
been talking about the need of free baths, 
and regretting a lack of money, the women 
of the Municipal Order League have col- 
lected enough funds to open at least two 
summer bathing-houses on the lake shore, 
which are to be absolutely free. Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson is chairman of 
the committee, which has received official 
consent from the city to open the public 
baths. Yet these public-spirited women 
are denied the right to vote. 
SS 


Postmaster General Wanamaker has 
excluded from the mail Mrs. Emery’s 
book entitled ‘*Seven Financial Con- 
spiracies,” relating to money and the 
legislation of the United States concern- 
ing it. The book may not be wise, 
truthful, or valuable; but what business 
has the post-office department to assume 
the office of censorship? Freedom of the 
press certainly implies freedom of trans- 
portation for the products of the press, 
subject only to the limitations of decency 
and public morals. 


| 





all | 


i a | 
John E. Rastall, Esq., of Chicago, in | 


reply to Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s admirable 


article on Independence vs. Third Party,” | P . 
Inter-Ocean writes from Cheyenne, July 


published last week, states forcibly in 
another column the reasons which have 
driven himself and others into the **Third 
Party.” 


, | lon 
Probably these men will never | 


go back into their old parties, and prob- | 
ably the far larger body of prohibitionists | 


in the old parties will never come to them. 
Meanwhile the saloon, taking advantage 
of the division, keeps control in State and 
nation. 


— +e 


On what basis of united action can 
these divergent forces combine? Women, 
remember, are almost all total abstainers, 
therefore the establishment of woman 
suffrage must precede the triumph of 
prohibition. Let the temperance voters 
of ajl parties unite in an enrollment, 
agreeing to do what they can, consistently 
with their other political duties, to pro- 
mote the election of suffragists to the 
Legislature. By conference, these voters 
will gradually be aroused to work for 
suffragists inside their caucuses, and to 
discriminate in favor of suffragists at the 
polls, thus securing reliable men, no matter 
by what party nominated. To scratch a 
ticket is not to leave a party, but it often 
helps to reform one. 

~ +e 


Mrs. Southworth, of Ohio, and Rev. 
Olympia Brown, of Wisconsin, in reply 
to Mr. Willecox’s friendly invitation to 
disband,” give various reasons for main- 
taining the Federal Suffrage Association. 
According to Mrs. Brown, that Associa- 
tion is only incidentally for woman suf- 
frage, its primary object being so to 
amend the U. 8. Constitution, as to guar- 
antee suffrage to all citizens on uniform 
qualifications in every State and Territory. 
This resembles Rev. Dr. Dyke’s proposal 
to secure a uniform national law of di- 
vorce. ‘The advocates of State rights 
will of course resist such movements for 
centralizing legislation. Meanwhile let 
us all work for woman suffrage by exist- 
ing political agencies. 


oo 


The death of Madam Willard, the be- 
loved mother of Frances E. Willard, at her 
daughter’s home in Evanston, at the ripe 
old age of 88, will be felt as a personal 
loss by many thousands of people who 
have never known her personally, but 
who have a sense of spiritual kinship with 
the mother of so useful and valued a 
woman as Miss Willard. Those who knew 
Madam Willard herself will miss her 
genial and inspiring presence, and will 
deeply sympathize with the bereaved 
family at Rest Cottage. It will gratify 
the friends of co-education to know that 
Madam Willard was a graduate of Oberlin 
College, having taken a full course of 
study in that institution after she had be- 
come a wife and a mother. 


o~- <@- 


On the Fourth of July, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, had a celebration with 
the least noise and the greatest signifi- 
cance of any thus far reported. Some 
months ago the only beer garden within 
a mile of the corporate limits was closed 
by the city council at the instigation of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and Good Templars. Suit for damages 
was instituted by the owner, whereupon 
the council, through Mayor Sprague, 
bought the garden, poured out the beer, 
tore down the dancing stands, and form- 
ally dedicated it as a cold water park. It 
consists of nine acres and costs eight 
thousand dollars, all donated. ‘The fea- 
ture of the day was the industrial parade. 
The orator was State Senator Eddy; the 
churches, Sunday schools and temperance 
speakers were largely represented. 


~o- — 


INDIANA WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


GREENCASTLE, INb., AUG. 8, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Feb. 6, under the State 
Reports, Helen M. Gougar wrote that 
women do not sit on school boards in 
Indiana. Sheis mistaken. According to 
the statutes, women have been eligible 
since 1881 to all the offices under the gen- 
eral and special schoo] laws of this State. 
These offices are County Superintendent, 


WYOMING WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


A special correspondent of the Chicago 


20, as follows: 


My husband said to me one day, not 
since: 

‘I have a scheme to pay our expenses 
at the World’s Fair.” 

**How’s that?” 

“Well, I'm going to make an engage- 
ment to put you in a dime museum, as a 
woman from Wyoming who voted for 


| President.” 





Although this was intended as a little 
off-hand joke, it illustrates the fact that 
the eyes of the world are upon us, the 
women of Wyoming ; that if we vote upon 
great national issues we must become 
more or less politicians, attend caucuses, 
clubs, conventions, and mass meetings, be 
prepared to hold official positions, and do 
our part with the men in helping to ‘‘save 
the country.” 

Many people affect to be exceedingly 
shocked at the participation of women in 


politics, but their numbers are rapidly | 


disappearing in this year of grace. ‘The 


speak of women as taking men’s places— | 


of going out of their natural ‘‘sphere”’— 
flying off on a tangent, as if some law 
divine or human were violated. Such 
people remind me of the inhabitants of a 
little ancient town in North Wales, which 
I chanced to visit in my travels some 
years ago. From time immemorial it had 
been the inflexible custom in that primi- 
tive borough that men should occupy the 
sidewalk, while the women trudged along 
in the road with the donkeys and horses. 
During my first walk in the village I un- 
thinkingly stepped upon the side pave- 
ment, but was instantly pushed out into 
the street by a burly, broad-shouldered 
Welshman. Full of the natural indigna- 
tion of an American girl, I returned to my 
hotel only to discover that it was not a 
rudeness to complain of, for it was quite 
out of place there for a woman to be 
seen upon the sidewalk. ‘These Welsh- 
men had made a law unto themselves, and 
the women were not consulted as to their 
comfort and privileges. 

Those who assume that women are not 
fitted by nature or education to take part 
in political affairs forget the French 
women of rank who held caucuses in their 
salons with the diplomats and statesmen 
of their time, and helped to decide the 
most important political issues, and even 
the fate of nations. ‘hey ignore the fact 
also that in old conservative England 
some of the most influential and active 
political workers are ladies of refinement 
and talent, moving in the highest.circles, 
such as Lady Carlisle, Lady Churchill, and 
Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. 

If women who have no right of suffrage 
under the law can interest themselves in 
such work, it certainly becomes a matter 
of duty to the suffrage-endowed and richly 
favored women of Wyoming to do so. 

Cheyenne women claim the honor of 
forming the first Republican Woman’s 
League Club ever organized. Starting on 
the threshold of the first campaign in 
which our sex are privileged to vote for 
President, there were strong motives to 
influence us to such action. ‘The first 
was a feeling of gratitude and loyalty to 
the Republican party as the party of 
freedom, equality and progress. We 
could not forget that the grand old party 
‘placed the glorious forty-fourth star 
upon our national banner,” while Demo- 
crats in Congress sueered at and abused 
us in speeches, and voted solidly against 
our admission with equal suffrage. As 
women of ‘the only true Republic in the 
world” we can never forget this. 

Another motive was that we might 
educate ourselves concerning political 
questions upon which we expect to vote 
next November. Most women understand 
little of national and party questions. 
Heretofore we had voted on local issues 
and for candidates with whom we were 
personally acquainted. Now we were 
President makers, builders of dynasties, 
and in our broad sweep of political vision 
we took in the whole nation. 

Cheyenne is nothing if not club-able. 
It is a veritable city of clubs. A Chey- 
enne woman not a member of from three 
to seven clubs and societies, is simply a 
curiosity. When the men formed a Re- 
publican League Club and the ladies were 
ignored as a matter of course, we put our 
ideas in a letter to the Daily Sun and 
called upon the women to organize. A 
paper was circulated for signatures to a 
call. The proposal was received with 
enthusiasm by all but a few. Among 


| the few, objections were expressed some- 
| what as follows: 


| 
| 


‘““My dear, how can I join the club and 
take care of my babies?” 


| bers?” 


City Boards of School Trustees, or Com- | 


missioners. Last June Mrs. Ida May 
Davis was elected schoo] commissioner in 
the city of Terre Haute,—the first woman 
in the State elected under this law. 

Mrs. ANNIE P. ADER. 


| constitution, by-laws and officers. 


‘“*T will ask my husband about it.” 

**Don’t know as I am a straight Repub- 
lican. I vote for people I like on both 
tickets.” 

“J sha’n’t go into politics unless my 
husband runs for something.” 


riety.” 

‘*Don’t believe I can spend time. 
away behind in my sewing.” 

Many who talked thus afterward joined 
the club. 
possible things. 
organized and in practical operation, with 
It has 
increased in numbers and become a potent 
factor in Wyoming politics. It has 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HANNAH WHITALL SMITH writes 
that 1,000 American girls are now study- 
ing art in Paris. 

BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS expects to 
come to the Columbian Exposition at the 
head of the Philanthropic Section. 

Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, accompanied by 
her friend, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, are 
in Europe, and will be absent until the 
autumn. 

Miss FRANCES E. GRIFFIN, national 
organizer for the W. C.'T. U., has gone 
to Detroit to meet a series of appoint- 
ments in that State. 

Miss ANNA E. DICKINSON gave her 
lecture on Joan of Arc before an appre- 
ciative audience at Asbury Park, N. J., 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 6. 

Miss Eva J. BEEDE, A. M., of Meredith, 
N. H., has accepted the position of lady 

| principal at the Troy Conference Semi- 


| nary at Poultney, Vt. 

Mrs. MARY BAKER TANNER, formerly 
of Fredonia, N. Y., is serving her second 
term as County Superintendent of schools 
in Hardin County, Iowa, and was re- 
elected by an increased majority. 

Mrs. Lucia JULIAN MARTIN, who has 
been principal for the last six years of 
the Training School of Expression, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., has recently accepted 
the appointment of professor of elocution 
and physical culture at Alma Ladies’ Col- 
lege, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

QUEEN LILIVOKALANI, of the Sand- 
wich Islands, is an earnest patron of tem- 
perance reform, She pays the license fee 
for a coffee house opened in her capital 
city by the Women’s Temperance Union, 
and has banished wines and spirituous 
liquors from her table and receptions. 

Dr. MARIE ZAKRZEWSKA is taking a 
vacation from active professional work in 
New York, and by entire absence from 
care is gaining health and strength. ‘The 
Transcript speaks of her as ‘tthe Nestor 
of her profession in New England, who 
has done valiant service for .hev..profes- 
sion and her sex.” 

Mrs. Haryot Ho.Ltr CAHOON is the 
editor-in-chief of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the New York Recorder, in the 
place of Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, 
resigned. Mrs. Cahoon had for some 
time been an assistant in the work, and 
her daily column of ‘‘What One Woman 
Thinks” won many commendations. 

Mrs. FRANK T. Lyncu has taken the 
business and editorial management of the 
Leavenworth Standard, a daily political 
newspaper, formerly conducted by her 
husband, whose death left the paper with- 
out a head. Mrs. Lynch will doubtless 
develop journalistic ability of a high 
order, as both her father and grandfather 
were editors. 

Mrs. M. M. Carson, of Wellington, 
Kansas, has been nominated on the repub- 
lican ticket for county superintendent of 
Sumner County. Miss Alfreda Judd, al- 
though not a candidate, was enthusiasti- 
cally nominated for county superintendent 
of Osage County at the county republican 
convention. Miss Judd is well equipped 
for the duties of the office. She gradu- 
ated at the State Normal in the class of 
87 and was the valedictorian of her class. 

Mrs. MARTHA ANNIE RIX, the aged 
negress who recently went all the way 
from West Africa to see Queen Victoria, 
had put aside her small savings for 50 
years to accomplish the trip. She is 76 
years old, and one of thirteen children, 
who in their youth were all sold into 
slavery in the United States. What be- 
came of her brothers and sisters she never 
heard, but her father, long since dead, 
managed to buy his own and her liberty, 
and they both went to Liberia, the free 








| ‘baby farmer.” 


State in Africa. 
Mrs. ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER cor- 


“Will Mrs. M. or Mrs. S. become mem- | Tect® ® misstatement which classes Mrs. 


Virginia T. Smith, city missionary, as a 
She says: ‘*The simple 
truth is that Mrs. Smith, as one of the 


| members of the State board of charities, 


obtained an act from the Legislature 


| which required that the infants born or 
**Dear me; it looks like too much noto- | 


We were not dreamers of im- | 
The club was soon | 


cared for in our poor-houses should here- 
after be taken to ‘county homes,’ and 
maintained there till old enough to be 
adopted into families. This excited the 
anger of certain selectmen, whose imper- 
fect discharge of the duties of their offices 
had been exposed by Mrs. Smith, and a 


| series of persecutions has been the result, 


of which these false charges are the latest 


| manifestation.” 
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WYOMING WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

ey od stimulated the interest of women 
in their political duties, especially at the 
primaries. It has been the means of put- 
ting six women in the county convention, 
two in the State convention and two in 
the National convention at Minneapolis. 
All of these results may be papery 
credited to our club. In the short time it 
has been organized it has developed 
several admirable female politicians. So 
much for public results. 





At our meetings we are doing a quiet | 


but more valuable educational work. We 
have upon our programme regular assign- 
ments of topics for discussion, embracing 
political economy, parliamentary law, 
rotection, silver, and other questions at 
ssue in the campaign. We have a glee 
club made up of members exclusively. 
Our president was called to preside at the 
ratification meeting held after the State 
convention assembled. Soon we intend 
to organize a mock Legislature, in which 
the proceedings will be conducted with 
strict regard to parliamentary practice, 
and in the introduction of bills important 
uestions will be discussed, and for the 
rst time in life several of our number 
will have to ‘“tplay Democrats” pro tem- 
pore. 

Do not imagine us a lot of sedate, caday- 
erous, blue-stocking-y old girls. We are 
a jolly set, and we have lots of fun. We 
have as bright, handsome and womanly 
women as can be found anywhere. 

Among our members a remarkable and 
interesting character is Mrs. Esther 
Mor. is, our “‘grand old mother,” as she is 
called. A woman 78 years old, of varied 
experience, impressive personality and 
acute intellect, her talk is a succession of 
pear sentences and epigrams. Mrs. 

orris’ pioneer experiences have been 
frequently written up in magazines and 
newspapers. She was once a justice of 
the peace in a mining town of South Pass 
mountains, and the story has gone the 
rounds of the press that on one occasion 
she had her husband brought before her 
for being drunk and sent him over the 
road for sixty days. Not long ago she 
said to me, **How that report got about [ 
don't know, but I wish it contradicted. 
There’s not a word of truth in it.” Mrs. 
Morris’ decisions were admitted to be 
just, and from a legal standpoint unassail- 
able. In every case appealed during her 
term of office, her decisions were sustained 
by the higher courts. Mrs. Morris 
helped largely to introduce the woman 
suffrage legislation of Wyoming, and has 
always been a leader of progressive re- 
forms among women. 

Miss Estelle Reel, another member, 
and the only one who holds an elective 
office, she being superintendent of schools 
for this county, is a beautiful girl, a little 
over twenty years of age. Fine eyes, 
creamy complexion, good figure, and bril- 
liant conversational powers make Miss 
Reel an attractive personality in all cir- 
cles. Her brother, a stanch Democrat, 
lives here, and it is a curious fact that 
when she was elected to her present posi- 
tion as a Republican, her brother ran for 
State senator on the Democratic ticket 
and was defeated. Miss Reed had a phe- 
nomenal majority, and proved herself a 
veteran campaigner. Among other ac- 
tive campaign duties she wrote 700 per- 
sonal letters in handwriting — not type- 
written. 

Mrs. Theresa Jenkins, our alternate 
delegate to Minneapolis, has been called 
a “born politician.” She comes from a 
rock-ribbed Democratic family in Wiscon- 
sin, and has herself been an ardent Dem- 
ocrat until the last campaign. Demo- 
cratic opposition to Wyoming Statehood 
and equal suffrage made her a Republican. 

Mrs. Frances E. Hale, our first vice- 
president, who was delegate to the county 
convention, is a sweet, womanly woman 
of excellent attainments, whose husband 
was a former governor of Wyoming, ap- 
ay map from Iowa. She is one of the 
ady commissioners to the World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Helen M. Warren, one of our 
honored members, is the wife of F. E. 
Warren, United States Senator from this 
State. Mrs. Warren is a woman of fine 
presence, a fascinating talker, and superb 
entertainer, and, better than all, is a genu- 
ine, good home-lover of Massachusetts 
stock. She is always ready to lend a 
hand in all good charitable work, or so- 
cial and political enterprises. 

Mrs. Fidelia Elliot, who came to this 
State from Canada, sat in both the county 
and State conventions as a delegate. She 
is a prepossessing lady, who has shown 
rare good judgment and business energy. 
Owing to her husband being an invalid, 
she has been thrown largely upon her 
own energies, and she has nobly fought 
the battle of life. Mrs. Eliot has also 
proved herself to be an accomplished 
‘politician,’ using the term in its best 
sense. 

Miss Emma Schulte, also a delegate to 
both conventions, is one of four sisters 
from Connecticut of German parentage. 
She is, therefore, a German-Yankee, and 
has the shrewdness and intellectual graces 
claimed by the two nationalities. All 
the sisters are bright, popular and attrac- 
tive, and have literary and artistic tastes, 
with the more practical acquirements of a 
knowledge of teaching, typewriting and 
stenography. 

Mrs. Effie W. Dana, one of the dele- 
gates to the county convention, is the 
wife of our present city clerk, and a 
refined and accomplished woman of much 
literary ability. Mrs. Dana took an 
active part in organizing the club and 
was elected first vice-president. 

The writer, who has been twice honored 
by being elected president of the League 
club, may be pardoned in saying with 
pride that she was born in Chicago, and is 
the daughter of the late Lebina Eastman, 


well known to all the old residents of our | 


wonderful city. 


It must be that ‘blood will tell,” if | 


ever so little. My father gave his best 
energies to the cause of human freedom— 


the equality of man. 


! 
with Garrison, Lovejoy, and Lundy. If 
he lived to-day I am sure he would be 

ually devoted to the advanced princi- | 
ples of true ‘‘equality”—the equal rights | 
of men and women before the law as citi- 
zens and electors. 
Mary E. BARTLETT. 


+o 
FEDERAL SUFFRAGE RE-AFFIRMED. 


Miss Sara W. Smith desires to give 
some additional reasons for her belief that 
women have a legal right to vote under 
the U. 8S. Constitution. 

Seymour, Cr., JULY 29, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

By adding the words, ‘‘By the princi- 
ples adopted at,” to the paragraph imme- 
diately following the quotation from Mrs. 
Stanton in my article on ‘‘Suffrage a Right 
of Citizenship,” dated July 9, my position 
would be more correctly given. ‘lhe ref- 
erence was, as the rest of my paper shows, 
to the principles of government them- 
selves, and not to the effect of past or 
present interpretations of these. We all 
know, to our sorrow, how narrow these 
have been. This would make the para- 
graph in question read: ‘*By the princi- 
ples adopted at the very foundation of 
this government, the right of suffrage 
was recognized as co-extensive with the 
citizenship then existent in the several 
States. The United States Government 
was—by the Federal Compact—with all the 
States, committed to  citizen-suffrage 
irrespective of sex.’’ (1) 


Miss Blackwell says: 


Art. V., United States Constitution, 
declares that “the citizens of each State 
shall be eniitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States,” 
and it is sometimes claimed from this that 
if women had the right to vote in one 
State they had it in all. Yes,if suffrage 
were one of the ‘privileges and immuni- 
ties’ necessarily belonging to all citizens ; 
but it has always been held, . . . that it 
is not so, and that every person is subject 
to the suffrage laws of the State where he 
resides at the time. 


1 differ from Miss Blackwell. In the 
early days of this Republic, the U. 38. 
Supreme Court (Corfield vs. Coryell, 4 
Washington’s Cire. Court, 380—1) said: 


The inquiry is, ‘*‘What are the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States? 
We feel no hesitation in confining these expres- 
sions to those privileges and immunities which 
are in their nature fundamental ; which belong, 
of right, to the citizens of all free governments ; 
and which have at all times been enjoyed by the 
citizens of the several States which composed 
this Union, from the time of their becoming free, 
independent and sovereign States. What these 
fundamental principles are, it would be perhaps 
more tedious than difficult to enumerate. They 
may, however, be all comprehended under the 
following feneral heads: Protection by govern- 
ment; the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the right to acquire and possess property of every 
kind, and to pursue and obtain happiness and 
safety, subject, nevertheless, to such restraints 
as the government may justly prescribe for the 
general good of the whole; the right of a citizen 
of one State to pass through or to reside in any 
other State for purposes of trade, agriculture, 
professional pursuits, or otherwise; to claim the 
benefit of the writ of habeas corpus ; to institute 
and maintain actions of any kind in the courts 
of the State; to take, hold, and dispose of prop- 
erty, either real or personal; and an exemption 
from higher taxes or impositions than are paid 
by the other citizens of the State. I'hese may 
be mentioned as some of the particular privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens, which are 
clearly embraced by the general description of 
privileges deemed to be fundamental; to which 
may be added the elective franchise, as regulated 
and established by the laws of the State in which 
it is to be exercised. These, and many orhers 
which might be mentioned, are, strictly speak- 
ing, privileges aud immunities, and the enjoy- 
ment of them by the citizens of each State in 
every other State was manifestly calculated (to 
use the expression of the preamble of the c.r- 
responding provision in the old Articles of Con- 
federation), ‘‘the better to secure and perpetuate 
mutual friendship and intercourse among the 
people of the different States in this Union.”’ (2) 


Art. IV. of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, to which Judge Washington here 
refers as the equivalent of the phrase in 
the U. 8S. Constitution interpreted by him, 
reads as follows: 


The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of 
the different States in this Union, the free inhab- 
itants of each of these States shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of free citizens 
in the several States. 


In the decision above, Judge Washing- | 
ton declared the phrase, ‘‘privileges and | 
immunities,” as used in the U.S. Consti- | 
tution, to be synonymous with rights fun- | 
neneneey belonging to the citizen and | 
particularly noted the elective franchise 
as one of these rights. In the Slaughter | 
House Cases (16 Wallace), the Supreme | 
Court said: 


The definition of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the State is adopted in the 
main by this court. The description, when taken 
to include others not named, but which are of 
the same general character, embraced nearly 
every civil right for the establishment and pro- 
tection of which organized government is insti- 
tuted. They are, in the language of Judge 
Washington, those rights which are funda- 
mental. Throughout his (Judge Washington's) 
opinion, they are spoken of as rights belonging 
to the individual as a citizen of a State. They | 
are so spoken of in the Constitutional provision | 
which he was construing. And they have | 
always been held to be the class of rights 
which the State governments were created to 
secure. (3) 


Mark the language, ‘*The State govern- 
ments were created to secure” these fun- 
damental rights—not to confer these 
rights but tosecure them. And the elec- 
tive franchise was one of these. 

As tothe XIV. and XV. Amendments: 
The National Government found it neces- 
sary to guard and protect especially the 
civil and political rights of the colored 








He was a co-luborer , deny or to abridge it. 


race.—knowing that such rights would 
be denied by many of the States if this 
had not been done. The State govern- 
| ments mav regulate the exercise of the 
| right of suffrage, but they are forbidden to 
The National Gov- 


| alone would prove this).” 
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ernment is an existent fact to-day. It is | enters into it. It is simply a business 


the supreme law of the territories and of | 


the District of Columbia. These do not 
govern themselves, and the State govern- 
ments cannot reach the citizens of these. 
I must still again repeat that ‘‘citizenship, 
subject to proper qualifications, is the 
only true basis fora right to exercise the 
suffrage (and our naturalization laws 
The right of 
suffrage is an inalienable right. The 
State may qualify it (for the better pro- 
tection of the people), but as Charles 
Sumner said, sex is not a qualification: it 
is an insurmountable fact, like color of 
hair and eyes; a qualification must be 
something acquired, like a term of resi- 
dence, a certain age, or an amount of intel- 
ligence. 

The clearest expression of the natural 
and divine equality of rights in all human 
beings is found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and was embodied in the U. 8. 
Constitution, when it guaranteed a repub- 
lican form of government to the States, 


leaving the judicial power to construe all | 


law in favor of liberty. 
rights, existent in its citizens, is the fun- 
damental idea of a republic. 
SARA WINTHROP SMITH, 
Ex-Com. National-American W. S. A, 
[1. There was no such ‘federal com- 
pact.” The right to vote for representa- 
tives in Congress has never in this coun- 
try, or in any age or country, been recog- 
nized as co-extensive with citizenship, but 
only as co-extensive with such citizens as, 
in each State, are by law qualified to vote 
for members of the State Legislature. 
2. This decision (Corfield rs. Coryell) 
does not sustain Miss Smith's claim. It 
is not the elective franchise per se, but 


Equality of | 





only ‘*the elective franchise as regulated | 


and established by the laws of the State in 
which it is exercised, that the court names 
as a privilege and immunity of citizen- 
ship. By State laws and regulations 
women were then expressly excluded 
from suffrage by every State (except New 
Jersey prior to 1844), as they are now ex- 
cluded by law by every State except 


| And the millionaire and pauper alike claim 


Wyoming. Only in Wyoming, therefore, | 
to-day, is woman suffrage « privilege and | 


immunity of citizenship. 
3. The Slaughter House decision,quoted 
above, again refutes Miss Smith’s posi- 


| But ‘mid storms of persecutions it will live and 


| Men 


tion, by referring to the State govern- | 


ments ‘this entire class of rights which 
they” (not the Federal government) 
‘*were created to secure.” 

Further discussion would be unprofit- 
able. 
‘federal suffrage”’ will offer to vote for a 
member of Congress next fall, and then 
make the refusal to count their vote the 


basis of a suit, the question will be settled. 
H. B. B.] 


+O 
WOMAN’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEEDED. 


CHICAGO, AUG. 6, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some years ago, I wanted to insure my 
life in order to insure the education of my 
children. While studying on this line, I 
received a proposition from the Total Ab- 
stinence Life Insurance Company, which 
I proceeded to examine. I returned the 
blanks and reported myself unwilling to 
answer questions propounded, which I 
deemed unnecessary and impertinent. 
Present physical condition is all that is 
necessary in considering insurance risks, 
and to a woman of advanced years it is 
impertinent to ask: ‘*Give date of last 
confinement,” ‘‘Were your labors easy 
and natural?” ‘Have you ever mis- 
carried?” ete. Later I investigated other 
companies and found like objectionable 
queries, and in some learned that a larger 
fee was required than was asked of men, 


: a 3 . | That is over, and, my sisters, they must now 
If Miss Smith or other believers in | 


| Stand we then in solid phalanx, heart with 


| P Py ® 2.8 . 
Never breaking ranks or resting, while injustice 


| Till by courage, faith and patience, we for 


| Traced across our floating standard be our 


while in other companies women cannot | 


insure for more than $5,000. 
I then investigated mortuary statistics 


to see if there was any reason for these | 


conditions and discriminations. I found 
none. The number of deaths among 
women resulting from conditions peculiar 


to sex, are much less than the number of | 


deaths among men as a result of vice. 


It | 
| is much more important that a woman 


should be asked, ‘‘Does your husband | 


drink?” as her life is more likely to be 
sacrificed for that reason than as a result 
of maternity or its accompanying ail- 
ments. 

If the women who work to earn a live- 
lihood for husband, children, parents, or 
other dependants,—women who are happy 
wives and mothers, but who may pass 
away and leave families to be cruwded 


| out and deprived of rights by a secend 


family—if these women could realize that 
benefits would be derived by these de- 
pendants if their lives were insured for 
the benefit of the latter, it would be a 


| large forward step in womanly independ- 


ence and humanity’s well-being. 

To educate women in this direction, 
and to make it easy for them, by remov- 
ing the objectionable features of other 
companies to which I have referred, the 
next step is the organization of a woman's 
life insurance company. It will be a 
legitimate business enterprise, to which I 
shall give no personal attention so long as 


| renewed courage, when the cooler weather 


' class for its generous expression of appre- 


I am identified with the W. T. P. A., but | 


to which I can turn when no longer 
needed there. Nothing of speculation 


venture which will be a _ benefaction. 
There will be profit in it for some one. 
FANNY H. RASTALL. 


+o 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


WOMAN’S DAY. 





BY MILLIE RENOUF PALMER. 





It is coming, sister women; we can hear it on 
the wind; 

"Tis the earnest cry for freedom from our bur- 
dened womankind; 

Tis the battle call of woman, as she rises in her 
might 

To break her bonds of thraldom, to claim and 
get her right. 

We can hear the murmur, 
churches, in our homes. 

From every town and city this appeal for free- 
dom comes. 

It is woman who is rising, she will show the 
world that she, 

In spite of all that man can do, determines to be 
free. 

Long she’s worn the badge of serfdom, iong her 
body, heart and brain 

Have been owned by man, her master, held by 
him with heavy chain. 

Long she’s borne the yoke in silence, long obeyed 
her lord’s commands, 

But she’s broken now her fetters, and her free- 
dom she demands. 

It is coming, we can see it, and not distant, 
sisters mine, 

When the wheels of Progress bring us Woman's 
Rights divine. 

When we sisters, free and fearless, side by side 
with men shall stand 

At the polls for truth and justice, with our bal- 
lots in our hand. 

Then rings, monopolies and trusts from the 
land shall banished be, 


sisters, in our 


equity. 

Then corruption foul will hide its head, a bribe 
will be unknown, 

And honest men, with honest laws, will rule by 
right alone. 

It is coming, surely coming, they may fight it as 
they will, 


flourish still. 

have termed us weak, my sisters, but 

there's one thing they must note 

They'll find out, with all our weakness, we will 
never sell our vote. 

In the past they’ve made us playthings, toys, to 
charm an idle hour; 


concede our power. 

They may laugh to scorn our efforts, but to 
daunt us they will fail, 

It’s the truth they have to cope with, and for us 
it shall prevail. 


heart and hand to hand, 


rules our land. 
Never falter, never waver, fighting inch by inch 
our way, 


women win the day. 
Mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts, gird 
your armor for the fight. 


watchword, Equal Right. 
38161 North Broad St., Phila., Penn. 





— 
A PRESENT TO WIMODAUGHSIS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AUG. 8, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On July 27 the advanced class in stenog- 
raphy which has been held under the 
auspices of Wimodaughsis during the past 
year, held its last meeting. In spite of 
the intense heat, the class was out in 
force, and when they separated, a beauti- 
ful French clock adorned the parlor man- 
tel. The following note explained its 
claim to remain there: 

‘The Stenography Class of °92 respect- 
fully requests Wimodaughsis to accept 
the accompanying time-piece as a sou- 
venir of the first class completing the 
course in that study in its institution.” 

The note enclosed the cards of Miss A. 
Williams, teacher, and the Misses Mary 
Williams, Chorrellis Hawes, A. May 
Whitiseck, Rena Vose, Mamie Tripp, L. 
Weiss, and Anna Weiss. The officers and 
members of Wimodaughsis are much 
gratified by this expression of apprecia- 
tion of their efforts to help young women 
to help themselves, and they will open 
the classes held for this purpose with 


of October brings its numerous patrons 
and friends back to the city. 

Through the columns of your paper, 
Wimodaughsis extends its heartfelt 
thanks to the graduating stenography 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


| A LITTLE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 
| 


*“O girls, just come here, and hear what 
a funny dream Flossy Severance had last 
night!” 

When three or four more girls came 
| running over to the north side of the 
| school-house, where Flossy Severance 
| and Hattie Newton were seated on a big, 
| flat stone, Flossy began: “I know it was 
| a very queer dream, but I did dream jit 
| 
| 


truly. I suppose Miss Ames’ reading the 
old-fashioned story in school yesterday 
afternoon made me; mother said she 
guessed it did. You know Miss Ames 
told us how the first school-house that 
was ever in this town stood over in the 
| field back of Mr..Ainsworth’s. Well, | 
dreamed it was standing there now, and 
| I was going there to school. Yes, I did; 
| it was just so queer. There were the split 
| logs for benches that she told us about, 
and all. The school-house was made of 
logs, too. 

“The first thing I dreamed about was 
going up the path to that school-house. 
I thought it was winter, and I had on my 
garpet suit trimmed with chinchilla, and 
my chinchilla cap that I wore last winter, 
you know. I had my books, my Swin- 
ton’s geography and my Colburn’s arith- 
metic, and all the rest, in my bag. ‘The 
other scholars seemed to be all there when 
I got up to the door; they were playing 
out in the yard, and they were the fun- 
niest looking set. The girls wore great 
thick shoes, and indigo dresses, way 
down to their heels. Most of them had 
little blankets pinned over their heads 
instead of hoods, and every one had her 
hair parted in the middle and combed, oh, 
so smooth, over her ears! Their cheeks 
were just as fat and rosy; and the way 
they trudged through the snow and 
threw snowballs! We couldn’t begin to 
do it. The boys looked funnier than the 
girls, in snuff-colored clothes and the 
oddest shaped hats. 

‘**When I came up amongst them, they 
just stopped and stared. How they did 
stare! Then they whispered to each 
other and began to giggle. I couldn't 
see what they were laughing at; it did 
seem to me that if it was anybody’s place 
to laugh it was mine, for I knew they 
looked more laughable than I did, and my 
dress was very stylish, and theirs awfully 
out of fashion. 

‘*But I began to cry: I felt so mortified. 
Then one little girl stepped out from the 
others and came up to me. ‘Don’t be 
troubled,’ said she, ‘if they do laugh; 
they will soon be accustomed to your 
queer dress, and no longer be provoked 
to mirth. What is your name? 

‘+ *Flossy Severance,’ said I. 

***Your name is as singular as your 
gown,’ said she. ‘I never heard such a 
name as Flossy: mine is Submit Fairchild 
Penniman.” 

‘*When she said that, I jumped, for that 
was my great-grandmother’s name. She 
was father’s grandmother, and I heard 
him tell about her lots of times, and I 
always remembered her name; it was so 
queer. It came over me, all of a sudden, 
that this was my great-grandmother, and 
I felt that scared and half tickled—there 
was something awful about it, and some- 
thing funny. 

‘**What’s the matter?’ said she, when 
I jumped. 

** ‘Nothing much,’ said I. 
wouldn't tell her what | had found out, 








For Scrofula 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 
the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 
store me to health.”—Bonifacia Lopez, 
327 E. Commerce st., San Antonio, Texas. 


Catarrh 


“My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh. The physicians be- 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter’s health.”—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 





ciation and good will. 
THERESA A. WILLIAMS, Cor. Sec. 
+o 


WOMEN IMPROVING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

How deeply I enjoy THE JOURNAL! It 
improves, like old wine. (I suppose that 
is avery un-orthodox figure, now-a-days.) 
But the long and short of it is, woman is 
improving. She is finding out her 
heaven-given possibilities. Long live the 
JOURNAL! Cordially yours, | 

SARAH B. COOPER. 


| 
| 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JULY 28, 1892. | 
| 





' 


with inflammatory rheumatism, being so 
bad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell f-r a long time.” —E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best r. medy is 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mara. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. 5. 


Cures others, willcure’ » 


I thought I ; 


1 
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for fear she wouldn't like it. I didn’t 
know how she would fancy being called 


po -grandmother by another little girl. by thirty-six ladies in uniform. 


++ Just then the teacher came to the door 
and called us in; she didn’t ring any bell. 
She had a very pretty face, if she hadn't 
worn her hair in such a queer fashion; 
great puffs on each side of her head, and 
the tallest shell comb. Her gown was 
very short-waisted and big-figured, and 
the skirt was plain. 
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A feature of the Fourth of July celebra. 
tion at Altamont. Ill., was a military drill 
‘The pre- 
cision and beauty of the drill created great 


| enthusiasm, and the organization of simi- 
lar companies in numerous towns is talked 


of. The Altamont News commends the 
enterprise of the women citizens of that 
place. It says: ‘Since January, there 


| have been organized the Ladies Aid Soci- 


‘Well, we all went in and sat down on | 


the log benches, and the school began. 
After the opening exercises, the scholars 
recited in the New England Primer, like 
Miss Ames said; then they had the Cate- 
chism and a queer arithmetic. Of course 
I didn’t know anything but my Swinton 
and Colburn, and for Catechism, my Sun- 
day school lesson papers ; and the teacher 
said I was very backward, and would 
have to go ’way back to the beginning: 
and as I couldn't be in the class with my 
great-grandmother, I did feel so cheap. 
[ just sat there and heard the others recite 
and felt like a dunce till noon. Then 
there was an hour's intermission, and I 
thought my great-grandmother and I sat 
down together on a log, and ate some 
Indian meal cake, which she had brought 
in a little cotton bag for her dinner. We 
got to talking, and now the funny part 
comes. I mixed in everything Miss Ames 
told with it, you know. 

‘***Has your father paid the cord of 
wood for your schooling? said my great- 
grandmother. 

“T said I didn’t know. 

‘**Mine has,’ said my 
mother; ‘a cord of the very finest cedar 
to be found in the forest.” Then she sat 
up very straight, eating her corn cake, 
and looked as if she felt so grand. 

‘***Is your gown made of flax or tow? 
she said after a little while. 

**I said it was all-wool cashmere, and 
mother got it in the city. Then she 
wanted to know how long it took her to 
spin and weave it, and I told her she 
didn’t spin and weave it, she bought it 
just so. ‘Then I told her how we went on 
the steam-cars to New York, and then on 
the horse-cars around the city: and how 
we had a dressmaker and a_ sewing- 
machine to make the dress, and she lis- 
tened with her eyes as big as saucers. 

‘***Are the trees blazed all the way to 
New York? says she. She didn’t seem 
to have any idea of what I meant by 
steam and horse-cars, so I tried to tell 
her, but it didn’t seem to do any good. 
Finally, she sat up so prim and took her 
New England Primer and began to study, 
I thought I'd said something she didn’t 
like, and I asked what the matter was. 

**You ought to have seen the way she 
looked at me. ‘You have told some 
wicked fibs,’ said she, in such a queer, 
precise voice, ‘and I shall feel it my duty 
to tell my father, Israel Penniman. He 
is a tithing man.° 

‘*What will he do? said I. 
to give right in that I told fibs. 

‘*My great-grandmother’s face was just 
as long and sober, but her eyes looked 
sort of roguish then; then they were 


I seemed 


black like mine. ‘Ill show you,’ says 
she, and she took her New England 


Primer and gave me such a stroke with 
it that | woke up. There!” 

**Why, Flossy Severance,” said one of 
the girls, ‘‘it’s the cutest dream I ever 
heard in my life!” 

And all the girls echoed her.—Mary E. 
Wilkins, in the Christian at Work. 


— ~2> — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A notable feature “of the political con- 
test now going on in Ireland is the grow- 
ing disregard for 
priesthood in the election rows they are 
having over there. The priests have to 
take their share of the blows, and their 
presence is no longer a shield of defence 
for their political partisans. So long as 
the priests mix up in politics they must 
take the consequences.— Boston Herald. 


The room chosen for the Normal schools’ 
kindergarten for the study of children will 
be fitted with a complete kindergarten out- 

A smaller room adjoining will be fitted 
up for a dressing room and closets. At 
the head of the department will be Miss 
E. Louise Richards, who now has charge 
of the kindergarten at the North Bennett 
Street schoo] in Boston. She has had 
three years of experience in kindergarten- 
ing, and comes highly recommended. Miss 

tichards will have as assistant some 
graduate of the Normal School who is 
willing to give her services for the sake 
of the experience and instruction. There 
will be an undergraduate student in attend- 
ance in the department every day, 
position going by turns. 
nothing in the way of teaching, but besides 
acting as a care-taker and attending to 
the wants of the little ones, she will trans- 





the sanctity of the | 


ety, the Y. W. C. T. U., the Epworth 
League and the Columbian Club. A 
Republican Glee Club has been organized, 


nearly all young ladies, and the Demo- 


crats are at work and will have a young 
ladies’ glee club equal in number. Miss 
Lotta Wright has a chorus class that has 
required a great deal of labor to drill, and 
there are forty-five or fifty ladies con- 
nected with the military company. Mean- 
while, the young men have organized two 
base-ball clubs, which is all they have 
done for themselves and the morals of 
the town.” 

A vindication of the moral rights of 
married women is reported in London 
newspapers. It was ove of those cases of 
injustice and hardship against which the 
married women’s property act was meant 
to serve as a protection. A fellow who 
had been separated from his wife came 
back to live with her. and, on learning 
that she had saved £45, robbed her of the 
whole sum and decamped, leaving her a 
beggar. It took a long time to find him, 
but when he was at last brought to court 
he had his deserts, being sentenced to 


| eighteen months’ imprisonment, to begin 
great-grand- | 


on the expiration of a term of nineteen 
months which he still owes the law on a 
ticket of leave. It is almost impossible to 
realize the fact that a few years ago this 
scoundrel Would have been purely within 
his legal right in seizing every penny of 
his wife's property. ‘The poor woman is 
still very much to he commiserated, for 
although she is in no danger of molesta- 
tion from the rascal for more than three 
ye rs, she is in a woful plight through the 
loss of her hard-earned money. ‘The law 
has done all it can for her as matters 
stand. There is, however, the consola- 
tion of believing that the example may 
not be entirely lost on other husbands 
who think that their wives are only their 
slaves—an ancient theory among the bold 
Britons.— Transcript. 

Twenty years ago, Miss Clara Bubeock 
(daughter of Rev. William G. Babcock, a 
Unitarian minister) was 
faculty of Harvard Divinity Schoo) to 
attend the course of instruction in that 
department. She attended the recitations 
with other students, including all the 
recitations and exercises belonging to her 
class, wrote essays on themes assigned by 
the professors, and prepared sermons. 
The dean of the faculty, Prof. C. C. 
Everett, when called upon for his testi- 
mony at the Alumni meeting last week, 
said that Miss Babcock was one of the 
best students they had ever had, and that 
she was the only one in the school at that 
time who took the advanced course in 
Hebrew. Being a woman, this lady was 
not allowed to take the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, although she was as fully pre- 
pared for it as any who took it. In this 
case, the permission to attend the school 
was given by the faculty, but the corpora- 
tion gave the faculty to understand that 
they must not grant such a permission 
again. Possibly, it seemed to the corpora- 
tion at that time, as it seemed to others, 
somewhat anomalous that a woman should 
be allowed to complete a course of study 


| without receiving the degree awarded to 
| male students. 


Perhaps it was for this 
reason, and because women were not ad- 
mitted to the other departments of the 
University, that the permission was after- 
wards withheld. 


or 


PITH AND POINT. 


The greatest enemy of woman suffrage 


| is the man whose wife works to support 


the | 
She will do! 


fer her observations to a note-book, and | 
| not know what you would do if sufficiently 


make a short report before the school, 
which will begin on the first of October. 


the family, while he loafs about the street 
corners.—California Voice. 

In all laborious undertakings we are apt 
to be too easily disheartened by contem- 
plating the disproportion between our 
first petty acquisitions and the vastness of 
the obiects to be attained. But it marks 
a weak mind, as Sharpe has observed in 
one of his admirable essays, to be always 
nicely comparing a single stroke of the 
chisel with the monument to be raised, or 
a solitary impression of the spade with 
the mountain to be levelled.— William 
Mathews. 

Be lenient with the fallen. You see a 
brother fall, and say ‘*I never could have 
done that!’ Perhaps you could not, be- 
cause your temptation does not happen to 
be in that direction, but you have done 


allowed by the 











things in the course of your life that these | 
fallen men could never have done, because | 


their temptation was not in that direction. 
Do not say in boasting, ‘‘I never could 
have done such a thing as that! You do 


tempted.— Ta/mage. 





| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 


~ 
= 


Milk Men 


and 


Milk Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing | 

¢. 


half so good for such clean- 
ing as reals 


Gold Dust 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Go_p Dust WASHING 
PowDER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all grocers, 7 


RS sale Kaeus™” 
LA _ _ > 
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N. K. FAIRBANK ECO. CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW_YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





— 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE rik OWoNis. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
#reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Sexon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ 
ing Gothie and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol: 
ogy and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’ Sapparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$500) in Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


GW ARTHNORE COLLEGE, 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


SWARTHMORE, 





West | Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 

West Newton, Mass. 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW ~ BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscak Fay ApaMs. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00, 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism, The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon PEASE CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 
The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 


birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature animate and 


| inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 


ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 

Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 

bas added a bibliography of much value, and a com 

plete index. 
THE GOLDEN GUESS. 

A series of Essays. By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 

F¥ESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By EDWARD B. WARMAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,"How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 


Libra 


! 


PENN, | 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


‘TEAMERS leave north sice Central aoe (foot 
\O State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 P. M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 
P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 


| poe to reach home in desirable season after 


and utility to speakers and actors who would attain | 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and | 


ease in bearing.” — Boston Gazette. 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomMas WENTWORTH HiG- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘““Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Se cholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 

Corre read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 

add to the reputation of C olonel Higginson as a master 

in the art of essay writing.’ 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 

LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 

Women’s Organizations. By HarRiETTE R. SHat- 

tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. New 

Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 

able to express an — or argue a point in meeting 

with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjec ts as she needs to understand as in 

Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 

in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 

an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 

i | emma clubs and societies.—Journal of duca 


‘For Sale by all Booksellers, 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Sent by mail on receipt 


aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, aga, 


Boston & Portsmouth S. $. Co. 
SNOW'’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


John Brooks 


FOR 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AXD 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton ane Old Orchard Beaches, oe. 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
points NORTH and E AST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets, good for return trip only on date of issue, 
$1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. Boston 
to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week days, 10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M.; 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 


Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property, and 


Sun- 


the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 
Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 
W. E. PEARSON, 
General Mgr. 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Agt. 





BOSTON STORAGE \WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages 
Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 
of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 
for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 
Warehouse F. W. LincoLn, General Manager. 4 
Telephone No 268 Tremont. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and G1 East Lith St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to ss hrs. retail seoses paae places o 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NOR’ 


PRINTING | 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 tl Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of printi 

.H.SIMONDs & CO , 47 Frar klin Street, sioeton, Mass 


cn etescatne 





EVERY WOMAN 
Taking a Vacation 








Needs the August 


WIDE AWAKE, 


It is full of out-door life. It tells 
How to botanize—How to sail—How to 
make a fire in the woods—How to tramp 

| —How NOT to get lost—How to get up 
| a coaching parade. 

Besides there are MARGARET SIDNEY's story 
of TRYPHENY’S BICYCLE, Roxerr 
Beverty Hate’s IN A THUNDERSTORM, 
a story of steamer life by W1LL1s Boyp ALLEN, 
FRENCH LEAVE, by Gerrrupe Apams. 
and any quantity of other good things. 


All for 20 Cents. 


At the bookstores, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


A Capital Outing Story. 
AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 





Travel and camp-life, sight-seeing and dolce- 
far-niente ; family pleasure, fun, adventure and 
lots of comfort. Better than a guide-book to 
the places described. 

‘‘Whoever reads the story, whatever the age 
of the reader, will want to taste of the wilderness 
pleasures themselves.’’— Courier Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

“The information 
famous region is invaluable.”’ 
Journal. 


it gives concerning} that 
—New, Bedford 


4to, beautifully illustrated; cloth, $2.25; 
boards, $1.75. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced, 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Mmade to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAG TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA, 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 
Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 


9.00 A. M_...DAY EXPRESS.......... 3.35 P. M. 
11.0) A. M. “SARATOGA SPECIAL. 43 Pp. M. 
11.30 A. M..... PASSENGER ............74 30 P. M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor jaan. 


poe Coaches and Baggage Cars through with- 
out chan 

ea For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars, 
or further information, apply at 250 Washington 
St., or at Passenger ! aston. © auseway Woo 
Boston. . R. WATSON, Gen. Pass, Agen 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers untih explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NATIONAL 
PLATFORMS. 
Republican Platform. 

“We demand that every citizen of the United 
States shall be allowed to cast one free and unre- 
stricted ballot in all public elections, and that such 
ballot shall be counted as cast.”’ 

Prohibition Platform. 

“No citizen should be denied the right to vote 
on account of sex, and equal labor should receive 
equal wages without regard to sex.” 

Democratic Platform. 

“The fundamental doctrine that the largest indi- 
vidual liberty, consistent with the rights of others, 
ensures the highest type of American citizenship 
and the best government.” 

People’s Party Platform. 

“The forces of reform this day organized will 
never cease to move forward until every wrong is 
righted, and equal rights and equal privileges 
securely established for all the men and women of 
the country.” 

“eo — 
MR. DANA AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Richard H. Dana, in the August Forum, 
gives ‘‘An American View of the Irish 
Question.” It is an historic statement of 
the grounds of complaint by the American 
colonists against the mother country, 
compared with the case as it is in Ireland 
now, in the demand of the latter for Home 
Rule. Mr. Dana justifies the colonists, 
and he believes that the [rish should have 
Home Rule. 

Stating the case, Mr. Dana says that 
‘among Americans who have given the 
subject consideration, there is great syin- 
pathy with a movement to obtain for Ire- 
land some substantial form of self gov- 
ernment.” He says further, that ‘‘sym- 
pathy with plans to secure the practical 
consent of the governed is sympathy with 
a fundamental English institution which 
we and the English have ever cherished 
and fought for.” 

It is in view of the above stated princi- 
ple that the attention of Mr. Dana is called 
to the case of women in the United States. 
There are thirty millions of women here. 
Except in Wyoming, there is nothing like 
the ‘practical consent of the governed” 
women. They are ruled over in the most 
impudent and reckless fashion. The gross- 
est injustice is perpetrated upon them in 
the name of laws which they are denied 
the right to make or amend. It is true in 
the case of women, as Mr. Dana says it is 
in the case of Ireland, that‘tamong Ameri- 
cans who have given the subject consider- 
ation, there is great sympathy with a 
movement to obtain” for women their 
consent, as part of the governed, to the 
laws they have to obey. Such men as 
Hon. George F. Hoar, George Wm. Curtis, 
Wm. H. Seward, Chief Justice Chase, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
T. W. Higginson, John Stuart Mill, James 
Freeman Clarke, and many others, leading 
men in the State and in the church, believe 
in the justice of the claim of women to a 
voice in the government that meddles 
with and settles every one of their inter- 
ests. ‘he argument and the plea of these 
men is on record. But after almost half 
a century of petition and remonstrance, 
the women of the United States remain 
degraded by disfranchisement, and hence 
are helpless under the law, helpless and 
degraded by the law as no colonist 
and no Irishman ever were. Added to 
this are the hurt and the sting that, here 
at home,voices so eloquent for Home Rule 
in Ireland, are silent in regard to the help- 
less, defrauded women under their own 
roofs and at their own doors. 

A daily paper which adds line upon 
line for Ireland,coolly announces that ‘‘the 
next Legislature should get rid of the 
woman suffrage bill at an early date,” 


implying that it is not worth considera- | 


tion. 

All this is history. Now will not Mr. 
Dana, who has spoken well for Lreland, 
speak also for woman? 


Forum article, that ‘sympathy with plans 


to secure the practical consent of the gov- 
erned is sympathy with a fundamental 
English institution which we and the 
English have ever cherished and fought 
for.” If Mr. Dana will take this princi- 
ple and on it base his plea fer women, he 
will add a great weight to the right side. 
L. 6. 


He says, in his | 


A new two-thousand-ton war vessel was 
launched at South Boston, on Thursday of 
this week. She was to be named at the 
same time. This is done, according to cus- 
tom, by some one breaking a wine bottle, 
and saying, at the same time, ‘I christen 
thee id 

In this case the name was to be Marble- 
head, and the person proposed to name 
the vessel was Mrs. C. H. Allen. But 
the sailors have great dread of a vessel 
that has been named by a married woman. 
They say that such a vessel always has 
bad luck. They will not ship on it. 
Sailors are superstitious, as is well known. 
But is it not likely that their dread in 
this case is due to the fact that a married 
woman is herself a victim of ill luck? The 
woman who to-day collected her rents, 
sold her crops, put the money in her own 
pocket, and was independent, is married 
to-morrow, and thereafter the rents and 
the price of the crops will not belong to 
her. She has a child, and the law denies 
her right to it. Why should not the 
sailor dread to have such an ill-starred 
person name the vessel on which he is to 
go? L. 8. 





tor 
A HARD CASE. 


An American woman in this city, who 
is deprived of her children and unable to 
get them, will be glad of a situation. She 
has been a housekeeper and a nurse; she 
can sew very well, and be generally act- 
ive. I know her to be entirely trust- 
worthy. In some home where the duties 
are not heavy she would be useful. Ap- 
ply to C. E. C., 22 Appleton St. L. Ss. 


+a 


COMERS AND GOERS. 


Everybody is away. So say the news- 
papers, with endless chronicle of summer 
resorts and the inhabitants thereof; so 
say the burning, dreary streets, full of 
unfamiliar faces ; and so, the emptiness of 
this office. Mrs. Stone, prevented by 
rheumatism, sometimes misses her recep- 
tion day, but writes cheerfully: ‘‘Suffer- 
ing has affected neither my appetite nor 
my good looks.” She works and plans 
unceasingly at home. The junior editor 
luxuriates in shady groves and cool 
waters at Lake Memphremagog, and says 
she is **too delightfully lazy to write.” 
Mrs Julia Ward Howe, always easily first 
among our visitors, is enjoying a trans- 
Atlantic rest. Sadly we saw her sail 
away, and there is no joy in us until she 
comes back. We miss the sweep and 
swing of Mrs. Dietrick’s vital presence ; 
she is taking her vacation at Wianno. 
The New England Club is closed; meet- 
ings are not. Yet we who stay have our 
compensations. We have enjoyed meet- 
ing Mrs. Hornbrook of Evansville, Ind., 
with her husband, both alive with educa- 
tional activity. Later came, full of in- 
terest and enthusiasm, Judge Cardwell, 
of New Albany, Ind., with his sister, 
Miss Mary Cardwell, our sometime corres- 
pondent and always friend. Prof. and 
Mrs. Carruth, of Lawrence University, 
Kansas, have been here with friends, one 
day. Rev. Chas. G. Ames dropped in at 
the same time, so there was a symposium 
of wisdom and good will. That worthy 
son of a brave mother, Clyde Duniway, 
made us a short call, leaving the same 
inspiring sense of sincere manliness as 
does his noble Cornell oration. Mr. 
Henry B. Spofford, of Washington, has 
been here, and Rey. Geo. Y. Washburn, 
of Hancock, Mich. We were glad to 
welcome Miss Sabin, the wise and genial 
president of Downer College at Fox 
Lake, Wis., who has placed the JOURNAL 
in the college reading-room. Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman has come also, and our 
stanch friend, Mrs. Paulina Gerry, just 
returned from Europe. Last but not 
least, Hon. William Dudley Foulke has 
come from Watch Hill, R.1., to plan and 
advise. No matter how the mercury 
mounts, the spirits of H. B. B. mount in 
unison, which is cheering to note, among 


the general lamentations over the heat. 
CG. Ws 


te 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


At the W. C. T. U. ‘Summer School 
of Methods” at Ocean Grove a few weeks 
ago, the ballot for woman was one of the 
leading subjects discussed, and all the 
speakers were on the affirmative, contend- 
ing that it was right in principle and 
would greatly aid all the moral reforms 
of the day. 











fev. Anna Shaw, of Wash- | 


ington, D. C., delivered the closing ad- | 


| dress of the convention to an immense 
audience. 

The Green County (Wis.) Equal Suf- 
Trees Association held their quarterly 
, convention in the Congregational church 
| at Brodhead, July 15, 1892, Mrs. Martha 
' Wessel presiding. Among the speakers 
were Rev. Woodruff, pastor of the M. E. 
church of Brodhead: Rev. A. McKinnon, 


of the society was changed to Woman Suf- 
frage Association. ‘The following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

Resolved, That we again call the attention of 
the bodies of this Senatorial District to our pro- 
test two years ago, against the vicious legisla- 
tion of 1889 (see bill 83, Chap. 386, laws of 1889), 
and we urge upon them that they only nominate 
upright, loyal men to legislate for us in future. 

At a social given by the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Woman Suffrage Association, 
speeches were made by Rev. 8. W. Sam- 
ple and Mrs. Kate Buffington op the 
importance of having women on the 
school board. The orth says: 

So far, Minneapolis has been reason- 
ably well served by her school boards 
composed of men only, but that is no 
argument why women should not be rep- 
resented in the management of our 
schools. In many respects it would 
undoubtedly be an excellent innovation. 

The semi-annual convention of the Jay 
County. Ind., W. C. T. U. adopted a res- 
olution declaring ‘*That no citizen should 
be deprived of the franchise by-reason of 
sex.” 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, of Harvey, 
Ill., whose work in Iowa has been marked 
by great success, is engaged for October 
in Wisconsin. 

The Suffrage Club of Newton, Kan., 
has eighty members. 

Miss Mary E. Taylor is managing edi- 
tor of the Daily Equator Democrat, at Key 
West, Fla. 

Mrs. Dora R. Miller, of New Orleans, 
who for many years was teacher of litera- 
ture in the girls’ high school of that city, 
has patented a black-board eraser or rub- 
ber. It is a small contrivance worn on 
the hand while working at the black- 
board, and is considered so practicable 
and useful that the inventor has been 
offered $5,000 for the patent right. 

‘The Equal Suffrage Assoviation of Bay 
City held its regular meeting July li. 
The president, Mrs. May S. Knaggs, re- 
ported that Wednesday, Sept. 28, had 
been granted as Woman's Day, during 
the Bay County Fair. The W. C. T. U. 
having also asked for a day, it was de- 
cided to confer with their Superiutendent 
of Franchise, and arrange a joint pro- 
gramme for the day. The State Presi- 
dent, E. S. A. was suggested as speaker. 
‘The paper of the evening was read by 
Mrs. Martha E. Root, on ‘Should Suf- 
frage be Universal or Restricted ?" 


~~ 
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MR. WILLCOX’S ADVICE. 





RACINE, WIS., AUG. 6, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the JOURNAL of July 30, Mr. Will- 
cox kindly advises the Federal Suf- 
frage Association to disband. This gen- 
tleman’s “extensive investigations,” to- 
gether with the fact that he is the ‘‘only 
person who has published works on 
woman suffrage law,’ doubtless entitle 
him to act as a ‘*Mentor” to woman suf- 
frage societies, but the Federal Suffrage 
Association is not one of these. That As- 
sociation is not, as Mr. Willeox seems to 
suppose, organized to urge suits before 
the Supreme Court, to test woman’s right 
to vote under the 14th amendment. 

The Federal Suffrage Association is 
organized to secure such reforms in the 
manner of electing national ofticers as 
will give equal representation in Congress 
to all citizens. This cannot be accom- 
plished without uniform qualifications 
for voters for national officers. This 
again looks forward to important amend- 
ments of the constitution of the United 
States. Of course equal representation 
implies woman suffrage, but if women 
were enfranchised to-day, the Federal 
Suffrage Association would still have a 
reason for being. 

Our immediate work is to educate the 
people to the need of these reforms. We 
are enlisted for a long fight. We have 
made a good beginning. and have no 
thought of disbanding. Meantime we have 
nothing against Mr. Willcox’s pressing 
his idea that women are to be enfran- 
chised by State statutes, while the State 
constitutions still limit the voting to 
males. Nor are we in any way opposed 
to those who wish to work for school 
suffrage for women, or amendments to 
State constitutions, or any other suffrage 
reforms. 

There is room for all and work enough 
for all. ‘Live and let live” is our motto. 
OLYMPIA BROWN. 
+o 


NOT READY TO DISBAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

To Mr. Willcox’s article in the last 
JOURNAL, I feel like making the reply 
that Effie Deans’ father madetoa lawyer: 
(found in Scott's novel—*Heart of Mid- 
Lothian”). 


I ken ye are ane 0° those wise after the 
manner 0° legal coorts, and haud your 


; part, and cast in your portion wi’ the 


Mr. D. 8S. Morgan, Miss Amelia Wales, | 


Mrs. Rose and Mrs. Derrick. 


The name | 


lang heads, and the lang 
wi’ the smart, witty-pate 
our land.” 

Any common-sense interpretation of our 
U.S. Constitution gives woman the bal- 


owns, and keep 
lawyers of this 


lot. Notwithstanding, ex-Governor For- 
aker, of Ohio, says he does not interpret 
it that way. ‘The idea that women are 
not citizens, is a creation of legislators, or 
law-makers, rather than inherent in the 
language of our forefathers. Stating that 
the best thing the Federal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation can do is to disband, is presuming 
that the whole field of labor in the move- 
ment is covered, and that no other work 
can be undertaken upon new basic 
grounds. . 

Organization has never represented the 
| full suffrage sentiment. This is proven in 
| Ohio, where the Ohio W. 8. A. numbers 
| 700 members, while the enrollment num- 

bers between 23,000 and 24,000. 

| It was the main desire of the undersigned 
|to help form a new association, which 
might embrace a different line of work 
that would in no sense be a rival, and 
in no way antagonistic to the existing 
National-American, which Heaven grant 
may long continue its necessary work! 
Heretofore it seems as if all labor and 
energy had been expended upon Congress 
and Legislatures. It is time that our 
efforts were directed more to the constitu- 
ency of the country. For this purpose a 
fraternity of co-workers is needed, where 
no one would be amenable to any one 
above or below them, but supreme in 
their own locality, where we shall have 
no centralized power or finance. There is 
nothing so detrimental to local effort as 
these. ‘Thus, if we have no money totake 
care of, we shall escape an immense 
amount of red-tape and technicalities, and 
save a vast expenditure of time and en- 
ergy in framing constitutions and amend- 
ing by-laws. 

It is a great obstacle to prompt action, 
and destructive to zeal and enthusiasm, to 
have headquarters to which all must look 
for help and guidance. As our special 
work will be with the constituency, we 
can hold spontaneous conventions any- 
where and everywhere, and make it a 
point to employ local talent in these meet- 
ings, and experience has proven that these 
can be self-sustaining. 

The field of labor is thus open, and any 
individual, however obscure, possesses 
power to begin some kind of work. 
What is needed is a deeper love and keener 
affection for the cause, more care and solic- 
itude about work and less for organization. 

LOUISA SOUTHWORTH. 

Cleveland, 0. 





+o 
BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION. 


The Baptist Young People’s Union met 
in annual convention at Detroit last 
month, with over 4,000 delegates in at- 
tendance. At least one-half of the dele- 
gates and visitors were women. When 
the committee on nominations reported 
the list of officers, Mr. Earl, of Des 
Moines, Ia., put the pertinent inquiry : 

I want to ask if this is a Y. M.C. A. 
convention. I notice that the committee 
has reported a board of managers repre- 
senting nearly every State and ‘lerritory 
in the Union, and yet there is not a single 
woman on the board. 

Dr. Wilkins, the retiring secretary, 
replied that the organization would be 
imperilled if it took any step that would 
alienate any section of the country. The 
Northern States may be ready for the 
presence of women on the board, but the 
South and Canada are not, and no step 
should be taken on which the great Bap- 
tist Church does not unite. He appealed 
to the ‘dear sisters” not to make any 
issue. No debate followed, and the 
Board of Managers was elected as nomi- 
nated. The Union was organized only a 
year ago, and it was short-sighted in not 
taking for granted in its early proced- 
ures that women should be equal with 
men in church authority as well as in 
church work. According to Miss Ella D. 
MacLaurin, field secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, two-thirds 
of the working Baptists throughout the 
United States are women. She herself is 
doing far more to bring about the spread 
of missions than many hundreds of men. 
During the last few months she has been 
endeavoring to raise $150,000 among the 
young people. 


sO 
“INDEPENDENCE VS. THIRD PARTIES.” 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 8, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
I have just read Mary H. Hunt's letter 
under the heading above quoted in your 
issue of August 6. 





‘‘who cannot see” as she sees. 
I stood in the Republican ranks, he.ped 
frame goody-good temperance resolutions, 
and then went into convention and saw 


with the resolutions than with the doc- 


them. I did this year after year. 





sickened and my heart ached. ‘Hope de- 


I am one of those prohibition friends | 
For years | 


uominated men of intemperate habits,— | 
men who, I knew, had no more sympathy | 


trines of the Talmud. But I supported | 
I stood | 
stultified before the people. I talked tem- | 
perance and voted whisky until I really | 


ferred maketh the heart sick” was elabo- 
rately true in my case. I finally severed 
my connection with the Republican party 
and got into camp with my friends. | 
felt like a man once more. My party not 
alone spoke my convictions, but put 
| men forward who, in their lives and char- 
| acters, represented those principles. | 
| have nothing to regret. I wait hopefully 
and patiently. I have separated myself 
| from the liquor crowd. I have satisfied 
my conscience, and before long I believe 
before God He will give us the victory, 
| I have done my duty. I have maintained 
| my self-respect. 

| Would that all who believe as we do, 
would come out of the camps of the 
enemy and join us in this contest! If 
they would (and I feel it is their duty to 
do so) the end would soon come, and we 
would have righteous and God-fearing 
representatives in all branches of our pub- 
| lie service, and the saloon, like the slave 
, pen of 1860, would be known no more 
among us forever. 








JOHN E. RASTALL. 


(Our friend, Mr. Rastall, according to his own 
statement, has never taken the “independent” 
attitude. He says: “As a Republican, I saw 
nominated men of intemperate habits who, I 
knew, had no more sympathy with the (temper- 
ance) resolutions than with the doctrines of the 
Talmud. But I supported them.’ ‘That is just 
the trouble. As an *independent,"’ in such cases 
he would have sought out the Democratic candi- 
date and ascertained his position. If for tem- 
perance he would have voted for him. If rot, 
he would have united with other temperance 
independents, Republicans and Democrats, and 
have voted for a third man. The result would 
have been that, next time, one party would have 
bid for the temperance vote by nominating a 
prohibitionist.—n. 8. n.} 


~@D> 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ava. 11, 1892. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An exciting school election took place 
last week at Windsor Terrace, a suburb of 
Brooklyn. Notice of a meeting of the 
‘Freeholders and Inhabitants of School 
District No. 3, of the town of Flatbush” 
was duly posted in the village, and when 
the appointed evening came, an assem- 
blage composed entirely of men proceeded 
to nominate for the office of school trus- 
tee, D. D. Hamlin, a Republican who had 
held the position for the past three years. 
A few days later, Albert E. Donovan, a 
Democrat, who was in favor of several 
school reforms, was nominated inform- 
ally, and appealed to the women to aid 
his election. 

Wednesday, Aug. 3, was a day long to 
be remembered in Windsor Terrace. At 
other school elections the vote had been 
light, few women and by no means all 
qualified voters among the men coming 
out to cast their ballots; but, on this occa- 
sion, the little town was in a mild uproar. 
Both candidates sent carriages “to bring 
the ladies to the polls.” All the after- 
noon vehicles of all sorts were busy gath- 
ering women from all parts of the district. 
They responded readily enough. It does 
not appear that any one objected that 
‘she did not want to vote,” or urged that 
‘ta woman’s place was at home.” In holi- 
day attire, and eager to exercise their 
privileges on an occasion that seemed to 
demand their aid, the wives, mothers and 
daughters of the village gathered at the 
polling place, which was in a second- 
story room in the school building. 

Many of the women had never voted 
before, and several had not realized until 
then that they had the right. Oneelderly 
lady was quite overcome with the impor- 
tance and significance of the occasion. As 
she handed in her ballot with trembling 
fingers, she exclaimed : 

This is what I never expected to see— 
the time when women could vote! 

Asa rule, without regard to party, the 
women favored Mr. Doravan as a re- 
former, and when the polls closed he was 
triumphantly elected by a vote of 313 to 
226. 

The New York Training School for 
Deaconesses was opened experimentally 
in October, 1890, with the approval of 
Bishop Potter, and under the patronage 
of the rector of Grace Church. It has 
proved a success, and recently graduated 
its first class to take the entire course. 
Bishop Potter now announces that the 
| ceremony of setting apart these women 
for their ministrations will take place in 
| Grace Church, on Sunday, Oct. 2, when 
| the office of Deaconess will be conferred 
| upon the graduates. The aim of the 
school is to send out women to be the 
| helpers of the parochial clergy in their 
| missionary and charitable work. 

In addition to the theological curricu- 
lum, a course of instruction is also given in 
cooking for the ailing poor and nursing 
them in their own homes. Special efforts 
are made to familiarize the students with 
the work done in the hospitals, missions, 
| reformatories and similar institutions in 
this city, and three months of each year 
| are devoted to the daily care of the sick 
under competent direction. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ERNESTINE L. ROSE. 


Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose died at Brighton, 
England, on the 5th inst. Mrs. Rose will 


be well remembered by the early advo- | 


cates of equal rights for women, and by 
the friends of free thought of even an 
earlier period. The life of this remark- 
able woman would fill a volume. She 
was born in Poland, Jan. 13, 1810. Her 
maiden name was Siismondi Potoski. 
Her father was a Jewish rabbi, very exact 
in the performance of his official duties. 
The little girl early began to question. 
She read the Hebrew Scriptures. When 
she could not understand, or was per- 
plexed, she took her trouble to her father, 


- who assured her that “little girls should 


pot ask questions.”” The child resented 
the answer, seeing no reason why a girl 
might not ask questions as well as a boy. 
She had a great mass of beautiful black 
curling hair, but by Hebrew rule this 
hair must not be combed on the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

*Who says I must not comb my hair 
on the Sabbath day?’ the child asked of 
her father. 

“The voice of God requires abstinence 
from all work on the Sabbath day.” 

Then the child said to herself, ‘If God 
does not want me to comb my hair He 
wil! tell me so.’ She went alone and asked 
if God wanted her to be uncomfortable 
by leaving her heavy hair uncombed. But 
when no answer came, she shook down her 
wealth of curls, combed and carefully 
did up her hair, aud then presented her- 
self to her father, who was never again 
able to induce the child to conform to 
Jewish rules. 

When she was sixteen her mother died. 
Not long after this she left home. She 
was not a Jewess and she was not a 
Christian. Hence she found no welcome 
with either sect. 
the continent. She defended those who 
were unjustly treated, and with remark. 
able success. Her clear, logical mind 
and her fine sense of justice carried the 
day for her again and again. In Prussia, 
Polish Jews were not allowed to remain, 
or to transact business. But this young 
Polander pleaded the cause of the Jews, 
ind wrung from the government the right 
to remain as long as she pleased and to do 
as she pleased. 

She was in Paris at the time of the 
Revolution of 1830. In 1832 she went to 
England, where, in the society of some 
of the best people, like Elizabeth Fry 
and Robert Owen, notably the latter, her 
hitherto unsettled religious opinions took 
definite shape. She quietly accepted 
atheism, and remained firm in this view 
all her life. But there was no person 
more reverent of what she believed to be 
true. 

In 1836, while still in England, she 
married Wm. E. Rose, came with him to 
the United States, and resided in New 
York until her final return to England. 

Mrs. Rose was speaking in public as 
early as 1836. She attended the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention in 
Worcester in 1850. She sent the first 
petition to the New York Legislature for 
the right of married women to own their 
Own property. She addressed the New 
York Legislature many times in behalf 
of equal rights for women. She attended 
Many suffrage meetings. She was an 
able speaker, logical, dignified, self-pos- 
sessed, refined, and beautiful. She de- 
serves a much better tribute than I have 
written. I have listened to the story of 
her life from her own lips, which seemed 
far more like romance than reality. But 
it fas the story of one who as a Jewess 
rejected Judaism, of a woman who stood 
on the first round of the ladder which 
led up to equal rights, when she had to 
contend for every inch of the way. Over 
this hard, rugged path she took her 
listener, to whom it was clear that all her 
toil had been for the right (or what she 
considered right) for the right’s sake. 

L. 8. 
codeliiiasiciees 

Mrs. Mary HILL WILLARD, the aged 
mother of Frances E. Willard, who has 
been slowly sinking for several weeks, 
passed quietly away at 12:20 o’clock last 
Sunday morning. By her bedside were 
Miss Frances E. Willard, Miss Catherine 
Willard, and Miss Anna Gordon. Mrs. 
Willard was in her eighty-eighth year, and 
her death closed a life of usefulness and 
typical Christian work. Mrs. Willard’s 
ancestors came from sturdy New England 
Steck, her parents being Congregational- 
ists. She was born on her father’s farm 
in New York State, Jan. 3, 1805. Her 
father, John Hill, had moved from Massa- 
chusetts to Vermont when the latter 
State was almost a wilderness. In 1815 
he went to Orange County, New York. 
His daughter Mary received her early 


She travelled much on | 


| was twenty-seven years of age she mar- 
| ried J. F. Willard, with whom, after she 
| had become the mother of three children, 

she took a full collegiate course at Ober- 
| lin, Ohio. Her husband was threatened 
with consumption, and loading their 
household furniture into three large wag- 
ons, they made a lonesome journey 
through the prairies to Wisconsin. After 
afew years of this pioneer life, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard came to Chicago prospect- 
ing for a home. 
then, and they returned to Janesville, 
| Wis., where they erected a home. 


/an education. ‘Ten years after their 
| arrival in Evanston Mr. Willard died. 
Shortly afterward a young daughter, 
Mary, and an older son, Oliver, were 
| taken from them. This left only the 
mother, Mrs. Willard, and one daughter, 
Frances. Every one who knew Mrs. Wil- 
lard can give but one verdict of her life— 
it was replete with good deeds and a 
blessing to those with whom she came in 
contact. Patient, enduring, self-sacrific- 
ing, she was a type of noble womanhood. 
In her declining years her mind was ever 
active. She lived in the present; not in 
the past. Nothing gave her more pleas- 
ure than to hear one of the old-time 
hymns that in earlier days had become 
imbedded in her memory. Her death was 
the ending of a grand and noble career. 
| The funeral was held August 9, at two 
| o’clock, from the First Methodist Episco- 
| pal Church, at Evanston, IIl., and the re- 
| mains werejinterred at Rose Hill Cemetery. 


~<}— 





By the death of Dr. GEORGE Brown, 
so long the head of the Institution for 
Feeble Minded Youth in Barre, the State 
loses one of its most valuable citizens. 
Dr. Brown was not only devoted to the 
Institution over which he presided, but 
the prosperity of the town and its perma- 
nent welfare were much to him. All that 
went to establish good morals and high 
thinking found him a ready helper. He 
was a firm believer in the equal rights 
of women, and always seconded Mrs. 
Brown in her efforts for, and interest in, 
the cause. His son, Dr. George A. 
Brown, who has been connected with his 
father in the care of the Institution since 
1884, will continue the work his father 
left. Kee Bs 


- —~- 

SUSAN IRVINE GURNEY.—Some of the 
older Oberlin College students, who re- 
member the pleasant face and gracious 
manner of SUSAN IRVINE, who graduated 
with the class of 1845, will regret to hear 
of her recent death, at the home of her 
husband, Rev. John H. Gurney, in Dover, 
S. Dakota. L. Be 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Indi- 
ana, is spending the summer at Watch 
Hill, R. I 

Friday, Aug. 26, has been set apart as 
Woman’s Day by the Detroit Exposition, 
and the best of speakers on the woman 
question will be there. 

The price of ‘Matter, Ether, and 
Motion”—an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable book just published by Lee & 
Shepard—is $1.75, not $1.25 as stated in 
our paper of July 2. The book is well 
worth its cost. 

E. L. H. W. Willis, in a letter to the 
Charleston News and Courier, states that 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a grand daugh- 
ter of Esther Marion, only sister of the 
famous *“‘Swamp Fox” of Revolutionary 
days, Gen. Francis Marion. 

The women voters for Boston school 
committee last year numbered 5,987. 
Since the payment of a poll-tax is no 
longer required as a pre-requisite for 
registration, we hope that the number 
will be largely increased this fall. 

The Wisconsin W.S. A. has appointed 
Mrs. A. B. Gray, of Wausau, and Rev. 
Olympia Brown, of Racine, to represent 
Wisconsin at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference at Des Moines, Ia., September 20, 
21. 

The National Pageant directed by Mrs. 
Cora Scott Pond Pope, was a great suc- 
cess at Chautauqua. On the 6th inst. 
six thousand people crowded the amphi- 
theatre; six thousand more could not get 
in. It was repeated, with an attendance 
equally large, on the following evening. 

Dr. Hale’s interesting account of ‘A 
New England Boyhood,” which begins in 
the August number of the Aflantic 





out a Country.” 
| Did you enjoy the woman suffrage 


It was swampy there, 


Here | 
they remained until 1858, removing to | 
| Evanston in order to give their daughters | 


Monthly, will continue through the year. | 
It is full of reminiscences of Boston | 
people and events, related in the manner | 
peculiar to the author of ‘*The Man with- | 


comed the advocates of political equality. 
—Chautauqua Assembly Herald. git 

The Toledo Political Equality Club, 
Claudia Quigley Murphy, president, will 
meet Saturday, August 20. ‘The chief 
topic will be the consideration of the 
lecture course that the club will have 
next winter. It is planned to have six 
lectures, and among the names proposed 
are those of Mary Livermore, Clara Colby, 
| Lide Merriwether, Susan B. Anthony, 

and Carrie Lane Chapman. ; 

At the annual school meeting in Lincoln, 
Kansas, Thursday, the 28th ult., the 
total vote polled was 367, of which num- 
ber 157 were women, nearly 43 per cent. 
of the whole number. The afternoon was 

| rainy, but that did not seem to dampen 
the ardor of the women who drove the 
| carriages or of those who voted. The 
| woman vote was pretty evenly divided on 
the issue. Several women voted for the 
first time.—LZincoln Beacon. 

The ‘New Century Stenographiec Asso- 
ciation” connected with the New Century 
Guild of Working Women has been in ex- 
istence three years, and during that time 
it has helped many women stenographers 
to become proficient in their chosen art, 
and in many cases has obtained positions 
for those needing them. From a member- 
ship of 20 the roll has grown to the pro- 
portions of about 70, and one and all have 
a general desire to help one another. 


The Woman Suffrage League, of Caro- 
lina, Washington Co., R. I., elected the 
following officers at its last annual meet- 
ing: 

President—Mrs. Charles E. Crandall. 

Vice-President—Mrs. John F. Kenyon. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Ellison Tink- 
ham. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. J. H. Roberts, 
Mrs. Myra Hilton, and Miss Sarah Money. 

The League is studying the constitution 
of the United States, and meets on the 
first Monday of each month. 


Geo. ‘I. Angell says that nine out of 
every ten dollars thus far paid into the 
treasury of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society have been paid by women; 
nineteen out of every twenty Bands of 
Mercy are presided over by women; the 
same proportion of letters showing inter- 
est in the work are written by women; 
and the best book ever written for the 
protection of horses, ‘*Black Beauty,” 
was written by a woman. 

The next Illinois State Suffrage meet- 
ing will be held in the bright and growing 
city of Aurora, and will be most royally 
entertained, as it is a city of vim and 
broad views. Arrangements are already 
made for a number of speakers of State 
fame, and some noted ones from abroad 
are being corresponded with to see if they 
can attend. The date will be October 13, 
until October 15.—ZJllinois Suffragist. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Federal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, of 
Seymour, Ct., was elected president of 
the Congressional district in which she 
resides ; Miss Mary A. Ripley, of Kearney, 
Nebraska, was elected president of the 
Congressional districts of Nebraska; and 
Mrs. Oella Brown was elected president 
of the Congressional districts of Washing- 
ton, in which State she expects to reside 
for the coming year. 

Gen. E. Burd Grubb, of New Jersey, 
late U.S. Minister to Spain, said at the 
national meeting in Asbury Park, on the 
7th inst: **The Spaniard lives merely in 
tradition, not realizing the present nor 
caring for the future. The greatness of 
America is world-known. How shall we 
best keep it? At the bottom of our great- 
ness is the ballot-box. Educate your 
sons to vote once, and let them see to it 
that other men vote only once. How can 
we best roll back the tide of anarchy and 
crime that rolls upon our shores from 
Europe? We can do it by bringing the 
women of our land to the ballot-box. 

In a recent conversation with a writer 
for Frank Leslie's Weekly, Mr. W. D. 
Howells said : ‘* ‘What have I to say to the 
charge that I create no noble women? 
This criticism seems to me extremely 
comical. I once said to a lady, who asked 
me,‘Why don’t you give us a grand, noble, 
perfect’ woman? that I was waiting for 
the Almighty to begin. Women, as a 
rule, are better and nobler than men, but 
they are not perfect. I am extremely 
opposed to what are called ideal characters. 
Their portrayal is mischievous; it is al- 
| together offensive to me as an artist; and 
as far as morality goes, when an artist 
tries to create an ideal, he mixes some 
truth up with a vast deal of sentimental- 
ity and produces something extremely 
noxious as well as nauseous. No man 
can portray a probable type of human 
character without being useful to his 
| readers. When he endeavors to create 
_ something higher than that, he plays the 





training there, and at the age of fifteen | meeting Saturday, July 30? Most of us | fool himself and tempts his readers to fol- 
she began teaching school, which she con- | did, whether we sympathized with the | ly. He tempts young men and women to 
tinued until she was twenty-seven. She | cause or not. ‘hautauqua can listen to | try to form themselves upon models that 
displayed remarkable tact, and her efforts | and enjoy anything that is worth being | would be detestable in life, if they were 


met with great success. 


When Miss Hill | heard, and she gladly and royally wel-! ever found there.” 
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Co-education is making headway at the 
South as well as at the North. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in guarded fashion, 
offers to register women at least eighteen 
years old for the pursuit of academic 
studies, without, however, the privilege 
of attending ‘*the regular lectures or other 
exercises of any school,” though they may 
use the library and scientific collections 
of the University. They will be exam- 
ined upon the same paper and at the same 
time with their respective classes, ‘‘under 
such conditions of supervision and chaper- 
onage as the Faculty may designate,” and 
will receive a certificate of passing. Mrs. 
Mary Stuart Smith, Mrs. Mary Sheffey 
Peters, and Mrs. E. Rosalie Thornton are 
a resident committee to advise and assist 
candidates for registration. 

Few trips from any prominent city in 
this country combine so much of pleasure 
and instruction as that from Boston to 
Concord. For, besides the beautiful 
country one passes through, every inch 
of ground one travels over is historic. 
Concord itself is a most healthful spot, 
and the air is as refreshing as when 
breathed by Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emer- 
son, Alcott, and their associates and ad- 
mirers. To the stranger, the reminders 
of our Revolutionary struggle are among 
the most interesting objects to be any- 
where seen. On a recent occasion, a party 
of visitors included residents of Chicago 
and Denver, Kentucky and other States, 
and all expressed themselves as delighted 
with their experiences; for under the 
charge of Mrs. L. E. Brooks, they 
were guided to the various places of his- 
toric and literary prominence, and the 
fresh details given by her in graphic lan- 
guage will always be cherished in their 
memories. ‘lo those who wish to visit 
Concord for a single day, or for a week 
or a month, we can cordially recommend 
the house of Mrs. Brooks as affording an 
agreeable stopping place. 





HAVE YOU READ 

How Mr. W. D. Wentz, of Geneva, N. Y., 
was cured of the severest form of dyspep- 
sia? He says everything he ate seemed 
like pouring melted lead into his stomach. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla effected a perfect cure. 
Full particulars will be sent if you write 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

The highest praise has been won by 
Hood's Pills for their easy, yet efficient 
action. 

aa ee 


OLD GLOUCESTER. 


The trip along the North Shore to 
Gloucester and return is a favorite with 
the residents of Boston and vicinity, and 
to visitors from abroad it offers induce- 
ments of very great interest. The views 
of Nahant, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mag- 
nolia, Norman's Woe and the rocky 
shores, combined with the cool and invig- 
orating breezes, are sufficient to account 
for the permanent a emeey | of this trip, 
while the two hours spent in Gloucester 
itself give ample opportunity for varied 
enjoyment. The steamers leave the north 
side of Central Wharf daily, arriving in 
Boston the latter part of the afternoon. 
The best and most careful management 
characterizes the line, of which Mr. E. L. 
Merchant is the gentlemanly agent. 
Under his direction the present season 
has been a most successful one. Passen- 
gers on the City of Gloucester always re- 
member with pleasure their acquaintance 
with the veteran Captain Nehemiah Proc- 


ter. 
—— 


NOT SOLID HORN. 


Examine a horse’s foot. It is not hard horn 
clear through. The outside only is of this horny 
substance. The interior is flesh and blood, and 
is extremely sensitive. Should anything pene- 
trate into this sensitive part, it would cause the 
horse a sensation much the same as would a 
sliver beneath your finger nail. In shoeing a 
horse, the nails are driven through the edge of 
the horny covering so that they come out and 
are wrung off and clinched. Some bad nails will 
split into two or more slivers when driven, so 
that one part will penetrate into this sensitive 
part, where it will cause much pain, and perhaps 
lockjaw and death. The nails which are liable 
to split are made by forming a thick heavy blank 
hot, rolling it down to the proper thickness cold, 
and clipping a V shaped piece from the end to 
form the point. This laminates the iron and 
renders the nail liable to sliver. 

The Putnam Nails cannot split or sliver, for 
they are drawn down from the best Swedish iron 
rods at a welding heat by hammers alone. They 
are then scaled by the water process without the 
use of acids, and hammer pointed—thus follow- 
ing the old hand process, which made a nail by 
hammering while hot, and hammer-pointing it 
cold without the removal of any metal from the 
point. 

Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing 
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box. If they have smooth edges for the whole 
length, they are the Hot Forged Putnam. If 
they show the marks of the shears, they are cold 
rolled and clipped. Avoid the latter; they are 
dangerous. 








Four Books 


YOU MUST NOT MISS READING. 








THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 
By Rev. J. C. FERNALD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
Read what BisHop Vincent says of 
this book: 


“A wise, conservative, and truly progressive 
discussion of the much misunderstood ‘woman 
question.” A book that every girl in America 
should read ; and every mother ; and every father; 
and every son. It aims high and strikes deep. 
Indeed one cannot praise it too heartily or em- 
phatically.”’ Joun H. VINCENT. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF 
FORTY YEARS. 
By Jost1AH B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to 
found a town in which ‘every foot of soil rests 
on a charter basis of everlasting prohibition.” 
Mr. Grinnell’s personal influence was used, how- 
ever, not only for temperance, but for all the 
great reforms of the day. It was his parlor 
which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to 
Canada. He founded lowa College, and was 
ever the champion of education and freedom for 
women as for men. 

Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whittier, Beecher, 
Greeley, and other famous leaders, were his 
intimate friends. 

His book is full of pen-pictures of remarkable 
people and stirring events. 


LOOKINC OUT ON LIFE. 
A Book for Girls. By Rey. F. E. CLARK, 
D. D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark's keen insight, his practical helpful- 
ness, are shown to advantage in this new book 
for girls. It is made up in part of wise selections 
from letters from women who speak with expe- 
rience, and is so candid and bright and sensible 
throughout that it will appeal to all girls who 
have any desire for true development. Among 
the subjects discussed are ‘A Young Woman's 
Rights,’’ “A Young Woman’s Wrongs,”’ “‘Anx- 
ious and Aimless,’’ ‘‘Getting Married,’’ ‘The 
Queen on her Throne,” etc. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE 
MONTHS’ SERVICE. 
By Mrs. MARIA McINTOsH Cox. 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Jack’s father was a soldier, one of the many 
who went into the army purely from a sense 
of duty and from love of country, leaving his 
little family to the care and protection of his 
oldest son. How the boy who had been sworn 
into home service proved himself a hero, the 
worthy son of his brave father and his almost 
braver mother, is told in this simple, unstudied, 
yet intensely realistic story, which but repeats 
the history of many families during the war, all 
over our land. 


12mo, 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D.LOTARO CO, Pus, Boston, 





VACATION. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in your 
trunk one or two singing books. There will be 
rainy days and jolly evenings when music will be 
keenly appreciated. 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three yeais; 
#2 pages; paper, #1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRiS. 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, ¥ cents. 


MINSTREL SONGS--OLD AND NEW 


100 old-time plantation melodies ; heavy paper, $1. 


College Songs for Cuitar. 
College Songs for Banjo. 


Either volume, $1. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlarged ; 111 pages; paper, 30 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses, paper, SX) cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 


Over 100}jolly, famous songs of the last half-century, 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. 1,27 pieces; Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK 





Hygienic COFFEE. 
5O Large Cups for 20 cents. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced, 





Price 2) cents per pound, which is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every ele- 
ment in its composition is beneficial. Compounded 
by M. S. AYER, of Boston, a vegetarian for many 


ears. 
* Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for he same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 
Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


For learning to play in a short time without the help 
of a teacher, any one of the following instruments : 


VIOLIN FLUTE. CORNET. 
GUITAR, PIANO. CLARINET. 
BANJO. ORGAN. PICCOLO. 
MANDOLIN. FIFE. ACCORDION. 
Each volume contains nearly one hundred well- 


chosen pieces for that especial instrument. This 


soparately. Each volume, paper covesed, cents. 
Any book mailed postpaid on receipt ef price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
NIGHT. 


KY ELISABETH A. KINGSBURY. 


Bless thee, bless thee, solemn night, 
For thy calm and holy light, 
Beaming from the stars above 

Like a mother’s watchful love; 

For thy stillness and repose, 

For the rest from daily woes 
Which thou givest to our sight. 
Bless thee, bless thee, gentle night! 


Thou hast brought the pearly dew 
From its chambers, to renew 

Life and beauty in the flowers 
Blooming in our verdant bowers ; 
While the daisy on the plain, 
And tbe gently waving grain, 
And the forest’s cool retreat, 
Drink with joy the nectar sweet. 


Peace comcs with thee; thou hast shed 
Sleep o’er many a weary head; 

O’er the robin, through the glen, 

*Mid the haunts of beast and men. 
Hushed is now the honey bee, 

Still the sportive lamb’s young glee, 
And the violet shuts its eye 

When it knows that thou art nigh. 


And with sleep thou givest dreams 
On a thousand pleasant themes ; 
Of the present, of the past, 
With its bliss too great to last. 
Thrilling love-tones greet our ear, 
Words we long have pined to hear; 
Eyes departed beam with light ;— 
Bless thee, bless thee, holy night! 
Chester, Pa. 


— 
UNDER THE CEDARCROFT CHESTNUT. 





BY SIDNEY LANIER. 





Trim set in ancient sward. his manful bole 
Upbore his frontage largely toward the sky. 

We could not dream but that he had a soul; 
What virtue breathed from out his bravery! 


We gazed o'’erhead; far down our deepening 
eyes 
Rained glamours from his green midsummer 
mass. 
The worth and sum of all his centuries 
Suffused his mighty shadow on the grass. 


A Presence large, a grave and steadfast Form 
Amid the leaves’ light play and fantasy, 

A calmness conquered out of many a storm, 
A Manhood mastered by a chestnut tree! 


Then, while his monarch fingers downward held 
The rugged burrs wherewith his state was rife, 
A voice of large authoritative Eld 
Seemed uttering quickly parables of life; 


How Life in truth was sharply set with ills; 
A kernel cased in quarrels; yea, a sphere 
Of stings, and hedge-hog round of mortal quills ; 
How most men itched to eat too soon i the 
year, 


And took but wounds and worries for their pains, 
Whereas the wise withheld their patient hands, 
Nor plucked green pleasures til! the sun and 
rains 
And seasonable ripenings burst all bands 


And opened wide the liberal burrs of life. 
There, O my friend, beneath the chestnut 
bough, 
Gazing on thee immersed in modern strife, 
I framed a prayer of fervency—that thou, 


In soul and stature larger than thy kind, 
Still more to this strong Form mightst liken 
thee, 
Till thy whole Self in every fibre find 
The tranquil lordship of thy chestnut tree. 


+or 
WATCH. 


Oh, watch ye well by daylight! 
In daylight may you fear; 
But keep no watch in darkness, 

For the angels then are near. 
For heaven the sense bestoweth 

Our waking lives to keep, 
But tender mercy showeth, 

To guard us in our sleep. 


Oh, watch ye well in pleasure! 
For pleasures oft betray ; 

But keep no watch in sorrow, 
When joy withdraws its ray; 

But in the hour of sorrow, 

- As in the darkness drear, 

To heaven entrust the morrow, 
For the angels then are near. 


COLONEL PEGGY. 
BY JOSEPHINE BALESTIER. 

“It isn’t fair, Jack. Girls can be sol- 

diers as well as boys, and I think you 


might let me join your company,” said 
Peggy, pleading and defiant. 


| was a favorite among the Bellamy boys, 


who thought him a stunning good fellow, 


though he was a city chap. He had come | 
back this summer fresh from a military | 


school, full of the plan of organizing a 


company among the boys at Bellamy, and | 


had been received with enthusiasm. 


| Eager followers rallied about his stand- 


ard. It was soon the ambition of every 


| boy in the village to belong to Osborne’s 


company. 

Captain Jack himself looked upon each 
new acquaintance as so much possible 
military material. When his six-year-old 
cousin 


| promptly worked him in as a drummer- 


boy, and when the donkey was given to 
Peggy, ‘‘Great Scott, what an Orderly!” 


| he cried. 


Peggy’s resolute appeal to Captain Jack 


| that September morning was the last 


arrow in her quiver. In afew minutes he 
would start for the train that was to 
carry him to the city, where his school 
was reopening. ‘The Osbornes planned to 


| stay in the country later than usual that 


autumn, and until they returned to the 


| winter house Jack was to go back and 


forth daily. 
Now Peggy argued with her wise little 
self that the excitement of this ‘‘begin- 


| ning day” might make Jack particularly 
| good-natured, and that his good nature 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| England and France, and Asia, Africa and | 
| Europe, and—everywhere; and they used | 
| to go to war at the head of their armies, | 





might induce him to yield. Soonce more 
she pleaded that it wasn’t fair; that girls 
could be soldiers as well as boys, and that 
she did think he might let her ‘*’list.”’ 
‘“*Pshaw !”’ laughed Jack, swinging his 


| strap of books over his shoulder as he 


opened the door, ‘‘don’t be a goose, Peg! 


| Who ever heard of a girl soldier, I'd like 


to know?” 

“T did,” answered Peggy, stanchly. 
‘“‘There was Joan of Arc. Don’t you re- 
member Cousin Bessie’s telling us about 
her? And there were lots of Queens of 


and they used to win the battles; and if 
it hadn’t been for them”’— 

**Pooh !” interrupted Jack. ‘*That’s all 
nonsense! They lived hundreds of years 
ago. It couldn't happen now. Look 
here!’ he went on, not unkindly, seeing 
his little sister’s rueful face, ‘‘I’m awfully 
sorry, Peg, but really I couldn’t. The 
other fellows wouldn't like it. But I'll 
tell you what you can do,” he added, mag- 
nanimously. ‘*You can be hospital nurse, 
and when one of us is wounded, and car- 
ried off the battle-field bleeding, you can 
wind handkerchiefs around us, like that 
girl in the picture, you know, with the 
wounded knight, and you can pretend to 
pour stuff on us out of big bottles.’’ 

But Peggy was not to be appeased by 
handkerchiefs and big 
Once, when her mother was ill, the smell 
of ether had driven Peggy out of the 
house. She had never forgotten the queer 


feeling it had given her; and to be offered | 


| the post of nurse, in which she felt sure 


that she would have to deal with drugs | 
| even more terrible, was adding insult to | 


| injury. 


‘*T don’t want to be a hospital nurse,” 


she said, trying like the little soldier she | 
really was to steady the lips that would | 
| quiver. 


“T don’t want to be a hospital 


| nurse; I want to be a soldier !” 


| it so hard! 


“Oh, come, now, Peggikins, don’t take 


would do. Good-by. It’s time I was off. 
Soldiers have to be prompt, you know. 
Good-by. Cheer up, Peg; and away he 
ran, and was almost out of sight before 
Peggy knew that he was gone. 


Then she ran afterhim,shouting : ‘‘Jack, | 


Jack, I'm going to play I’m a soldier, any- 
way.” 

But Jack was beyond hearing, and 
Peggy walked slowly back to the house. 


| **T don’t care,” she said to herself again. 


It was her usual way of expressing that 
she did care a great deal—‘'I don’t care; 


I'll just play by myself, without Jack, and | 


| I won't be only a private either: I'll be a 


Captain and Arthur shall be my staff, and 


I'll make Stub my Orderly.” 
In a few minutes she had forgotten her 


| injury, and was coaxing over Arthur, who 


It was an old argument between them. | 
Jack had organized a company among the | 


boys of his age in Bellamy, the village in 
which the Osborne family spent their 
summers, and Peggy—who, up to this 
time, had always been her brother's com- 


! 


panion and friend, sharing with him his | 


games and his tramps, his rides and fish- 
ing expeditions—was as much astonished 
as hurt when he refused to let her enlist 
because she belonged to the despised sex. 
In vain she begged and protested. It was 
Jack’s philosophy that a girl’s a girl and 
a boy’s a boy. To his mind there were 
two classes of society—one included those 
fit for soldiers; the other, those desig- 
nated as ‘‘no good.” 

To the latter class belonged all girls, 
and happy the few boys considered worthy 
the aristocracy of the former, for Jack 


proved a willing deserter. Now that the 


other army had retreated behind the stony | 


hills of algebra and Latin conjugations, 
why should he not join the enemy, in 
whose camp there was still some fun to be 
had? 

Elated at her easy victory, Peggy set- 
tled herself gayly in the hammock under 
the apple-trees to make three soldier caps 
—one for herself, one for Arthur (she did 
not think it fair for him to wear the one 
he used in Jack’s company, and the first 
article in Peggy’s simple creed was fair- 
ness) and one for the astonished Stub. 
She had great difficulty in making this 
obstinate young Orderly keep it on his 
head. In the first place he insisted upon 
wearing his ears outside the cap. Those 


ears were the most energetic organs that | 


our friend Stub possessed. No matter 


Arthur came to visit them, he | 


black bottles. | 


I'd let you, you know, if I | 
possibly could. But you see it never | 


with what decision and firmness he re- 
| fused to move the rest of his body, his 
| ears at least never balked. They wagged 


a sort of moral weather-vane, indicating 


waving contentedly over his meals, indig- 
nantly ‘answering back” 
keeping languid time with his step as he 
promenaded along the country roads. In 
turn they were excited, inquisitive, meek, 
resolute. Just now they were rebellious. 
The idea of being forced into wearing on 
one’s head a peaked thing for all the world 
like a dunce’s cap! What would the 
| other donkeys say’ And the horses who 
had always made fun of him—how they 
would grin! It was an outrage. The elo- 
quent ears flapped revolt. Peggy and 
Arthur only laughed aloud at the grotesque 
figure he cut as they tied the red cap 
under his chin with two hair ribbons; but 
Stub did not see the joke. 
Master Stubborn must himself be the vic- 
| tim. 

The children, still laughing, led him 
|under Cousin Bessie’s window, and at 
sight of the fantastic Stub she joined in 
their merriment. She asked whether it 
would be beneath the Orderly’s dignity to 
fetch her some embroidery floss from one 
of the village shops, and though Stub’s 
ears declared fiercely that it would be, the 
Captain and ‘Staff’ were only too de- 
lighted to have a legitimate errand for 
their Orderly. 

So to town the martial trio went, aston- 
ishing the quiet villagers by their mili- 
tary appearance. They begged many 
errands of Mrs. Osborne and ‘*Lady Bess,” 
as they called their pretty cousin, and, 
| these done, marched about the lawn 
drumming, with a keener sense of fun 
than of musical time, until they were sum- 
moned to luncheon, when Peggy, her face 
| flushed with pleasure and excitement, her 
| shoulders back and head high, cried: 
‘Right about face! Proceed to mess, my 
men!” 
| Her mother said that Peggy must rest a 
| little while after luncheon. Soldiers 
| should be strong for their work, and her 
| little Captain would not be able to bear 
the strain of a warrior’s life unless she 
took a furlough sometimes. 

tactful arguments, Mrs. 





| With such 
| Osborne, putting a book into Peggy’s 
| hand, persuaded her to sit down in the 
| cool shady nursery and read for an hour. 
Peggy looked longingly from the matter- 
| of-fact library cover of her book to the 
| free woods and lawn. with all a soldier's 
| impatience to be on the field of battle. 
Her mother stole from the room, and with 
her unconscious instinct for finding honey 
even in the least fragrant flower, Peggy 
in a few minutes turned with a sigh to 
the book. 
She had expected to drag out the im- 
| prisoned hour, but her book brought the 
woods and the open air into the house. 
She, was soon lost in its delights, and wan- 


and Orderly in tales of knightly adven- 
ture, of courageous deeds of war. There 


| her. It was of a brave and clever captain 
who, by a sudden brilliant mancuvre, 
saved his men at the sacrifice of his own 
life. Peggy thought she would like to 
defend her Staft in just that noble and 
| daring way. But there was nothing to 
defend it from. It was as safe as—as 
pudding! 

Peggy read on greedily. ‘The afternoon 
| was slipping, slipping into the land of 
yesterday, but she did not heed its de- 
parture, nor once look up, until, noting a 
shadow glide across the page, she started, 
and then laughed, to find that it was not 
one of her heroes come to life, but her 
| own mother bending over her. 

‘*Well, little maid, you have taken a 
longer rest than I prescribed. Is your 
book so very interesting?’ 

Then Peggy, with gleaming eyes, re- 
peated the story of the brave officer and 
| how he had saved his men. 

The ever-sympathetic mamma listened 
| attentively, and the story over, she and 
Peggy had one of their ‘‘nice talks.” 

‘**But all this is not what I came to say, 
sweet P. I thought you might like to 
take the donkey-cart and go to meet Jack 
on the 4.27. If you start directly, you 
will reached the station just in time. I 
am sure Arthur would like to go with you, 
and coming back he can sit behind. Make 
haste, dear. See, the cart is at the door.” 

Away flew Peggy for her hat and 
Arthur. Strange to say, Arthur was 
easily found, and still stranger, so was 
the hat. The former miracle was attrib- 
uted to mamma; as to the latter, there 
was not time to solve the mystery, for the 
train would be due in fifteen minutes, and 
Peggy had learned that Master Stubborn 
went on no schedule time; that he made 
his time-table to fit the stock of energy 
he happened to haye on hand. 

She sprang lightly to her seat in the 
pretty little donkey-cart, while Arthur 
clambered up on the other side. They 
‘had on their regimentals, for Peggy 


his mood—which way his humor blew— | 


in quarrels, or | 


For once | 


dered on and on, forgetting her own Staff 


was one story that particularly thrilled | 


| wished to show Jack that she could be a | As she spoke, Peggy tore off her endl 


soldier. 
| “Good-by, mamma! 
Right about face! Advance!” 
| ‘“Good-by! Be good children. 
| let Stub run away with you.” 
**He couldn’t if he tried,” laughed back 
| Peggy. 
| Apparently he had no intention of try- 
| ing. His mood seemed a pensive one, and 
| he started off on a thoughtful ramble. 

“It’s just as well mamma allowed so 


Don’t 


much time for us,” observed Peggy. ‘At | 


| 
| this rate we sha’n't have much time to 
| Spare at the station. We must sit up 
very straight like soldiers,” she went on. 
‘*Perhaps when Jack sees how much like 
one I look in my cap, he'll let me join his 
company, after all. Oh, I read such a 
splendid soldier story this afternoon, 
| Arthur!” 

“Did you?” cried the Staff, eagerly. 


pricked up its ears like a warhorse at the 
smell of powder. ‘Oh, do tell it to me, 
please, Peggy!” 

**W-e-e-ll,”” assented Peggy, with a 
| grand air, “if you will promise to call me 
| Captain, and mind me as your s’perior 
off’ cer” —— 

‘““What’s a s’perior off*cer?’ asked 
Arthur, in an awed voice. 

‘*A s’perior off’cer is above you in the 
army, and his men have to do just what 
he tells them to. This story that I’m 
going to tell you is all about a s’perior 
offcer.” 

‘Well, tellahead!”’ said Arthur. ‘*Don’t 
make Stub go any faster, and there'll be 
plenty of time for the whole of the story.” 

So, as they crawled along the country 
road, and through the village to the sta- 
tion, Peggy told the story. It lasted 
beyond the loitering houses on the out- 
skirts, and mounted to the last thrilling 
scene just before the soldiers reached the 
station. 

This station was awkwardly situated on 
the other side of the track from Bellamy, 
aud it was impossible to wait for a train 
on the village side of the rails because 
the approach led down a steep hill. 

As Stub, still deep in reverie, descended 
the hill, his meditative step became slower 
and slower. Peggy tried to urge him into 
a trot. She was always a little uneasy 
about crossing the track, and liked to get 
it over quickly. But the nature of Master 
Stubborn was not a plastic one. He was 
begged to go faster; therefore he slack- 
ened his pace. Calmly he crept down the 
hill, calmly took three steps on the track 
—and calmly stood still. 

It was a favorite pastime of his to stop 
short without warning, and not to stir 
until his inclination dictated. Peggy, 
who loved this pet of hers with the love of 
a friend and the new additional bond of a 
| brother in arms, could not bear to whip 
him, though, when it became inevitable, 
| Stub himself never seemed to mind it at 
| all. He went right on in his wicked way, 
| or declined to go on in any way at all. 





He declined now, and even his gentle 
mistress saw, as Stub stood on the danger- 
ous track, that if ever donkey needed 
whipping this was the occasion. But her 
donkey was an Orderly. His most effec- 
tive stimulus should come from a military 
command. ‘The superior officer gave it, 
sternly: ‘‘Forward, Orderly! Advance, 
I say!” 

But the Orderly did not advance. 

“Oh, Stub, you must go ‘long,’ Peggy 
pleaded. ‘*Don’t you see this is the rail- 
road track, and you'll be run over if you 
stay here? Go ‘long, Stub; go ‘long.” 

Stub remained unmoved. 

**He doesn’t seem to obey his s’perior 
offcer so very much,” chuckled the Staff. 


“There is nothing to laugh about, 
Arthur. ‘Sh-h! There’s the whistle at 
Ashley!” 


| Ashley was a town three miles away. 
The local express was running into the 
station there now. It would stop only 
one minute, and in six minutes more it 
would be at Bellamy. 

Peggy clutched the whip in both hands, 
and shutting her eyes to keep out the 
sight of dear Stub’s pain, dealt him lash 
upon lash with all her little strength. 
Stub did not move. The whistle had 
stopped. The train was under way. 
Only three miles! 

“Jump out, Arthur!” cried Peggy, as 
she set the example. ‘Quick, quick! 
Here, pull Stub; pull with all your might. 
Oh, we can never do it,” she moaned, 
| dropping the halter. Then, ‘*Run off the 
track, Arthur. Come!” And Peggy 
snatched his hand to go with him. But 
the next instant she flung it frem her 
again. “Oh no,” she cried, “‘I can’t? 
Come back, Arthur. We can't leave Stub 
all alone to be killed. I must save him; I 
must! I must! I must stop the train. 
You stay and take care of Stub; don't 
you dare to move. 
a soldier you won't. 





obey me!” 








Give me your word as | 
Promise, promise! | 
I’m your s’perior off'cer, and you've got to 


and the reluctant promise obtained, with 


Good-by, Lady | one violent jerk she unfastened all the 
incessantly, like a pendulum. They were | Bess! Go ‘long, Stub! Obey, Orderly! | buttons of her little white frock, jumped 


out of it, snatched it up, and ran towarg 
the train, which was not yet in sight. 

“Oh, Peggy, come back!” wailed 
Arthur after her. ‘*Where are you going 

But Peggy gave no answer. She rap 
on, waving with both hands her white 
signal. 

“Oh, Stub,we’ll be run over and killed,” 
he moaned. “Why won't you go? Oh 
go ‘long, Stub; go ‘long; we'll be killed» 
And the poor little soldier flung his arms 
round the Orderly’s neck and sobbed. 

As he crumpled his paper cap forlornly 
against Stub’s, a deep voice, quite terrify. 
ing in its solemnity, said: 

“Child, this is neither the place nor 
hour for tears. A few minutes, and 
train will be due upon the spot on which 
you stand. Drive the animal from the 


Whenever it scented a story in the air, it | track.” 


‘But he won’t drive,” sobbed Arthur. 
‘I’ve beat him and beat him, and he 
won't budge.” 

‘**What absurdity is this? Get up!” the 
stately old man commanded the donkey 
in an imperial tone. But the donkey did 
not move. 

“Get up, [ say!” the voice of majesty 
repeated. ‘‘Why, can’t you see there is 
danger—danger! he train is approach- 
ing, you will be killed! You will be 
shattered to atoms! Are you utterly 
devoid of reason? This is a railroad 
track; the train is coming. Do you 
hear?’ 

Seeing that the donkey still remained 
tranquil, Mr. Stanhope turned to Arthur, 
‘It is hopeless,’ he said; ‘‘quite futile, 
We must. resign the beast to his fate. Let 
us repair to the station platform.” 

As he spoke, the first low rumble 
sounded in the distance. At the note of 
warning, Mr. Stanhope dropped his elab- 
orate manner and gave the sharp, quick 
command : 

“Run off the track! 
delay! Run!” 

“But I can’t,” sobbed Arthur. “I 
promised, I promised, and I-I-I'm a 
80-0-0-0-oldier !”’ 

“A what! If you do not leave the 
track this instant, I shall be obliged to 
take you from it by force.” 

Arthur only clung to Stub’s neck. 

Feeling that the time for argument was 
past, Mr. Stanhope laid hold of the boy to 
carry him from the track without more 
ado. But Arthur’s terror, which had left 
but one idea clearly in his mind—that he 
had given his word as a soldier to stay 
with Stub, and that stay he would—lent 
him desperate strength. He clung to the 
Orderly, kicking fiercely, and it only re- 
mained to beat the donkey from the track. 
Raising his cane, Mr. Stanhope dealt the 
placid Orderly a lively blow. 

Stub’s ears flapped peacefully against 
the red tissue. Stroke after stroke de- 
scended upon his unanswering hide. The 
old gentleman strained his eyes in the 
direction of the train. It was in sight 
now, and came thundering on like a hun- 
gry giant. ‘The cane was raised for a 
last blow, when its owner caught sight of 
a white figure, so tiny that he had not 
before observed it, running directly 
toward the train waving aloft a white 
danger signal. At that moment the 
train, which had evidently been slow ing 
up, came toa full stop. At every window 
heads were quickly thrust out—faces of 
frightened women, little children’s faces 
bobbing excitedly, serious inquiring faces 
attached to the commercial shoulders of 
men returning from their day’s work in 
town. ‘The latter were shouting to know 
what all this row was about. ‘hey 
looked up and down the track, but all 
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Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert theme 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, unde 
mining health and hastening death. For al 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers diseas® 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need®@ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas& 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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they saw was a little girl in petticoats 
and snug-fitting underwaist waving her 
dress, although the train had stopped 
and the danger was past, still waving, 
waving. Then, farther on, they per- 
ceived a donkey-cart on the track, an 
elegant old gentleman standing by it, his 
cane suspended over the soldier-capped 
donkey, and a little boy clinging to the 
animal, and kicking in all directions. 
Passengers streamed from the cars and 
ran toward the donkey-vart, the crowd 
headed by a boy with a strap of school- 
nooks over his shoulder, who waved his 
cap in the air, crying: ‘Hurrah for 


Peggy ‘” 


As he came up to the cart, the old gen- | 


tleman, who had dropped his cane on the 
Orderly’s back in bewilderment (not that 
Stub minded), asked what had stopped 
the train. Had the engineer noticed the 
obstruction on the track intime? Or had 
their escape to do with the little white 
figure he had seen? 

“Why, of course,’ 
was Peggy. She stopped the train. I 
saw her waving. ‘Three cheers for Peg! 
Where is she, Arthur? Why, don’t be a 
baby! 
like to know? ‘The train has stopped. 
Hurrah for Peggy! Hurrah!” 

And Jack went off in search of his gal- 
lant sister. Strange that she should have 
disappeared! And those older fellows 
were talking of lifting Stub right off the 
track, and putting him into the express 
wagon Bill Fleming had offered. Peggy 
ought not to lose the fun. But where 
could she be? 

The truth was that when the first excite- 
ment was over, when the train had 
actually stopped and the passengers had 
flocked from it, she had been seized with 
a fit of modesty, and had run behind a 
bush to put on the dress again which had 
done such good service. 

Jack spied her just as she was coming 
out, struggling with the buttons up the 
back. She caught sight of him at the 
same minute, and called out to him to 
please come and help her. 

“Help you!” cried Jack. ‘You've 
done the helping! You're a brick, Peg!” 
he declared, as he fumbled with the top 
button. 

Now to Peggy there was no greater 
happiness possible than to be called a 
brick by Jack—yes, just one! If only— 

“Jack,” she said, a bit shyly, as his 
clumsy fingers fought with the small but- 
ton-holes—‘‘Jack, don’t you think that I 
look like a soldier in my cap? I made one 
for Stub, too, and he’s been my Orderly. 
I've been playing soldier all day.” 

“Playing! You’ve done more than 
play! I tell you, Peg, you’ve acted more 
like a real soldier than all my company 
put together. I'm going to make you 
Colone].’’ 

“Oh, Jack, don’t tease; but it’s been 
such fun, and if only you would let me 
‘list in your company !” 

“Tease! Who's teasing? I’m in dead 
earnest. Hurrah for Colonel Peggy !” 

“Jack, Jack, you don’t really mean it? 
Oh, you dear, gooda——””_ The rest of the 
adjectives were smothered in a big hug. 

“Oh, come now, don’t bea goose, Peg,” 
said Jack, his face nevertheless beaming 
with pleasure. ‘*Come and see them put 
Stub in the wagon. They’re going to 
carry him home. Never mind the rest of 
the buttons; tie up your sash, and it'll 
keep the dress on. Come along!” 

He dragged the newly made Colonel to 
the track, where they were just in time to 
see Stub, with kicking hoofs and winking 
ears, thrust into the cart. 

The men tied his legs together, but the 
ears were left full freedom—and they used 
it! Lying there in bonds like a soldier 
taken prisoner, his gay cap crushed over 
one garrulous ear, poor Stub looked a 
sorry Orderly. 

As Peggy came up, the brakemen, who 
were just turning to go back to the train, 
seeing her, shouted : 

“Hurrah for the little signal-waver!” 
and the cheer was caught up by the 
crowd, and echoed by Jack’s company, 
who by this time had arrived on the scene, 
school letting out opportunely. 

“Hurrah for Peggy!” they cried. 

But Jack’s voice rang above them all: 
“Hurrah for Colonel Peggy. She’s your 
Colonel now, boys; cheer your officer!” 

And such a cheer as that company 
raised for Colonel Peggy! ‘They shouted 


, 


until they were hoarse, and then, as the | 


answered Jack, ‘‘it | 


What are you crying for now, I'd | 
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WOMEN IN THE ENGLISH CAMPAIGN. | 


The Pall Mall Gazette calls attention to 
the immense indirect power wielded by 
women in British politics. As a woman's 
political organization, the Primrose 
League stands foremost in the world. It 
numbers 1,085,703, nearly half of whom 
are women. There are 1,400 women on 
the Women’s Grand Council, and about 
54,000 Primrose **dames” in England and 
Scotland. They do not speak much on 
platforms, as in the heat of elections they 
are liable to insult, as in the case of Mrs. 
Stanley at North Lambeth. Canvassing, 
talking with wives, asking them about 
their homes, interesting themselves in the 
| children, solving political difficulties as 
| they present themselves to the husbands; 

in a word, using their personal influence, 
are the means employed by the women. 
The Women’s Liberal Federation is the 
great counterpoise to the Primrose 
League. ‘They are not quite so harmoni- 
| ous a body as they were before Mr. Glad- 


| stone pronounced against woman suffrage. 
|The methods they adopt are exactly the 
| same as those of the Primrose League. 
They are careful not to do anything which 
| can even be associated with bribery. Any 
| gifts they may have been accustomed to 
bestow in a private capacity are not 
allowed to be continued while the ladies 
are engaged in political work. 

The Women’s Liberal Unionist Associa- 
| tion, though numerically the smallest, 
| has among its members many women of 
| great prominence. There is no division 
of opinion or divided interests among 
them, and their one battle cry is ‘‘Integ- 
rity of the Empire!” ‘The association 
has, of course, only come into being since 
1886, but, for a young society, it has great 
influence. 
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HUMOROUS. 





She (musical)—Do you play? 
thusiastically) — Yes — third base and 
change pitch. 

‘*Be sure to come home to tea, auntie,” 
said Marie. ‘We're going to have some- 
thing perfectly malicious.” 


**Do you know a gas meter is to me al- 
most human?” ‘To me, too. It has that 
dreadfully human tendency toward un- 
truth.” 


It is asserted that it was Colonel Cleary 
who, when up in a balloon, yelled, ‘*Be 
jabers, if yez don’t pull it down 
the ropes!” 


At the Pension Bureau—*Where were 
you shot?” ‘At Gettysburg.” “I mean 
in what part of you?” ‘Right square in 
my subsiitute.”"—New York Sun. 


‘*What can I do for my little boy,” 
asked mamma, ‘‘so that he won’t want to 
eat between meals?” ‘Have the meals 
ficker together,” replied the young gour- 
mand.—N. }. Herald. 

**You don’t love me any more, John. 
night!” ‘‘Why, my dear, it’s a great 
deal earlier than I used to get home while 
I was courting you.” 


Mrs. Younghusband—Well, Aunt Jane, 
how did you like the symphony concert? 
Aunt Jane — Oh, pretty well. But it 
kinder spoilt the effect to see that man up 
in front pretending to drum on nothin’. 
—Musical Record. 


Little Tommy was making a dreadful 


| racket playing that he was a locomotive 


letting off steam, ringing a bell, etc., ete. 
‘*Tommy,” said his aunt, getting in front 
of him, “you must stop this noise.” 
‘Tommy stood perfectly quiet for a min- 
ute, and then said: ‘I'he engineer is 
waiting for the old cow to get off the 
track.” 


General Sherman was fond of telling 
this story: ‘‘When I was with the army 
in Georgia, a slave-owner one Christmas 
missed a fat turkey. He suspected a fine- 
looking colored man, and had him brought 
before him. ‘‘You have stolen my turkey 
and eaten it,” said the irate master. ‘‘I’se 
not gwine to say I didn’t when you says I 
did, massa.” ‘I ought to do something 
to you. What have you got to say why 
I should not punish you?” ‘*Well, massa, 
you hain’t los’ anything particular. You 
see, you has a little less turkey, and a 
good deal more nigger.” 





[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 














train started, every head thrust from the | 


Window, every hand waving to the valiant 
little soldier, the boys raised her in the 
air with a mighty cheer, which the pas- 
Sengers sent back from the vanishing 
train, 

And so at last Peggy was enlisted in 
her brother's company. But Stub, the 
Orderly of a day, was discharged from 


| of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author 0 


| completed, and has been — by subscription. 


positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroil. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
f the plan of 
CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
The 
Blugraphy is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records* 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office 


THE TENNESSEE 


| Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


the service by Colonel Peggy.—Harper's | 


Young People. 

“ia nlite a 

Taker Hoop’s and only Hoop’s, because 

00p’s Sarsaparilla CuREs. It possesses 
Merit peculiar to itself. Try it yourself. 





] ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
\ and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 
students especially adapted for this works 
STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
gtreet. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


He (en- | 


iil cut | 


The idea of getting home at this time of | 











NOT BE DECEIVE 
with Pastes, MRCEIVED and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
Yess, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every pure 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
Eugiand that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 

years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 

| Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 

opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 

| of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893 
| Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information wep ly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
| Cor, Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. oom 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giviug ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHs, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays‘’ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 








5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S ay ne | story of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work ‘In His Name” in the great under- 
world.of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
BELL, Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
of reallife. 31st thousand. 5,000 more Agents 
Wanted— Men and Women. &200 a month. 
¢#~ Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D.WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford Ct. 


Will Somebody Help Her? 


A young woman wehing to study medicine needs 
$2). Good security given for money. Address 


P.O. Bex 158, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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BUSINESS 


JUNE 
NUMBER. 





WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES * 

“SEX IN BRAIN”’ (an article to refute an 
argument presented before the London Medical 
Society against the liberal education of women) ; 

SKETCHES from a Student’s Note-Book; 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE VICTORY in the 
House of Commons; 

Biographical Sketches of the late Mrs. Emilie 
Tracy Y. Parkhurst, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Press Association of the Pacific Coast, and of the 
late Midy Morgan, the famous woman stock- 
reporter; a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
Miss Marguerite Merrington of the New York 
Normal College Alumne; Reports of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Women, of the 
Annual Reunion of the New York Normal College 
Alumnae, and of the reception given to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the N. Y.C. W.S. A. 





League. 
In this number, for the benefit of 
STENOCRAPHERS, 
ss commenced a series of exercises showing the 
»rief 


most poreves type-writer form of a legal 
(compiled from the actual work of an expert Sten- 
ographer), a weighmaster’s certificate, and a fine 
specimen of display work, executed on various 
standard type-writers. 

See special rates to Stenographers. $1.00 per year; 
50 cents for six months; 25 cents for three months; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


The Business Woman's Journal, 


120 Broadway, New York, 
Room 44. Seventh floor. 


OPIU 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OR. J.STEPHENGS, Lebanon, Ohio. 





CAN YOU DEPEND 


Chicago, Il. 
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ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you reag 
the papers all these years ard neglected to heed the warning in their columap 


against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Providence, R. J. 


= 





LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at amy 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of. 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 
For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER, 
Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 

site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 

borhood good. Prices low. 


per annum. 

1. $4,000, House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water ae o and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in ——- room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and bandsome ; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 40 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000, Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid, Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Blackwell Street. 

2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, — pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 centsa foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse cars pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. ime from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 
September. 

rice, $4,300. 


Terms to suit buyers. 
Say cash - - - - - 


$300 


ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, 6) monthly payments of $25) 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the - $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. s] 
Total 


$4,500 


ALSO FOR SALE. 


POPE’sS HILL, DORCHESTER. 

3. $4,800. No. 192 Ropoases Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,300, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 19) Neponset Avenue. 


To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 12:02, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 4:22 P.M. 

App 


o 
. H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 








Complexion Preserved. 


OR. HEBRA’ 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes, Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear ‘and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
tectly harmless. t all druggists o1 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. > ™) 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,”O. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


Beaut», Plumpness and Health 
TISSUE BUILDER 
beautifies the skin and feeds the 
tissues, preventing the shrink- 
age which produces wrinkles. 
Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
hungry for nourishment, absorb 
like a sponge. Druggists, or b 

mail, $1. Send lve. for SAMPL 

with Lady’s paper illus. Seven 
Ages of Woman's Life aud devoted to the care of Face 
and y. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 
Paper Hangings, 


Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





Next Door to Washington Street. 








‘A Bonanza for Writers ! 


Terms to suit buyers. | 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 


TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary andj 
journalistic work. 


Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred, 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write’’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE Lit. 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KENIGS fis. %vteti tare 

LIVER hee toe can take these "as they ore 

PILLS not weer y bay Sd pellets. 

WINE r coc reliable BCA TN 
. 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


‘SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Ac 








and 








Cotton Exch 
of © ce, 
Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 





City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
GLASSES. 

. Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 

est prices ip N. E. OPH 
GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 

'o buy your Spectacles, Eye 
si rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
ders a specialty. 
357 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 347. 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woe 
Clothing, Carpets etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in ev: 
household. Feogmenended 


F.C. LORD, 
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nt, 
est Koxbury, Mas 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


Rev. Mrs. Williams, pastor of the First | 


Congregatiqnal Church, of Beloit, Wis., 
made an eloquent address at the woman 
suffrage convention recently held at 
Brodhead. 

Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, IIl., 
long known as a leader in temperance, 
suffrage and social purity work, was or- 
dained to preach the gospel and adminis- 
ter the sacraments at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Shelbyville, Ill., July 24. 


Mrs. Kepley, several years ago, passed a _ 


thorough examination and was admitted 
to the bar. 
husband in the practice of law, too, but 
she has valued her legal knowledge 
chiefly for the help it gives in the various 
lines of reform work. She is gifted with 
a remarkable degree of energy, force of 
character and fertility of resource. She 
takes an active part in the promotion of 
the best interests of her community, and 
she will make the pulpit another oppor- 
tunity for helping humanity. 

Miss Juanita Breckenridge, who gradu- 
ated from the Oberlin, O., Theological 
Seminary last year, was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Brook- 
ton, N. Y., on June 28. The ordination 
sermon was preached by her brother, 
Rev. W. W. Breckenridge, and the charge 
was given by the venerable Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher. Brookton was the first 
charge of Rev. Annis F. Eastman, and 
her people were so much pleased with her 
ministry that they called Miss Brecken- 
ridge to succeed her. 

Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, recording 
secretary of the National and secretary 
of the World’s W. C. T. U., is supplying 
the pulpit of the Congregational church, 
to which she belongs, in Ravenna, O., 
during the pastor’s absence throughout 
the month of August. 

Rev. Mrs. 8S. L. Crum, the Universalist 
State Missionary of Iowa, is the wife of 
Rey. Amos Crum of Dubuque. On May 
22, for the first time during her husband’s 
pastorate in that city, Mrs. Crum occu- 
pied the pulpit. The members and friends 
honored her with a large audience and a 
most attentive hearing, and in turn were 
delighted, instructed and blessed by the 
sermon. 

Last June, B. W. Jones and Effie K. 
Jones, husband and wife, completed their 
studies in the Ryder Divinity School of 
Lombard University, at Galesburg, IIl., 
and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Their graduating theses were 
respectively entitled, ‘Philosophical 
Unity” and ‘‘Permanence of the Relig- 
ious Instinct.” On June 28 these two 
young people were duly examined and 
ordained to the ministry of the Universal- 
ist church at Dubuque, Ia. Mr. Jones 
has become the pastor at Waterloo, and 
Mrs. Jones has preached at Mt. Pleasant, 
Osage, and other places. The Iowa cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Universalist 
says: 

Universalism in Iowa is fortunate in 
having available on call the services of 
Rev. Mrs. Jones, wife of the Waterloo 
pastor. She is a strong preacher, strong 
with the spirit of the Lord, and anxious 
to spread abroad the faith so dear to her 
heart. She is at liberty to go into the 
highways and byways of the Master’s 
field and preach the gospel of ‘*Good 
News.” 

The Kansas correspondent of the same 
paper writes that Mrs. S. L. Stoner, wife 
of Rev. J. A. Stoner, pastor at Seneca, 
has proven herself to be a most efficient 
missionary of the Universalist faith. She 
recently visited the village of Kelley, and 
preached to a good audience gathered to 
hear what a woman had to say. She was 
most cordially invited to return and has 
consented to do so. 

Here we have instances of a brother 
and sister in the ministry; a husband 
and wife in the law; and three husbands 
and their wives in the ministry, in evi- 
dence of the harmonious family relations 
that may be expected in the new dispen- 


sation of equality of men and women. 
F. M. A. 


+o 


ARISTOCRACY AND GOOD LOOKS. 


As a matter of fact, there is scarcely 
any connection between aristocracy, even 
democratic aristocracy, and a good profile. 
The more complete the system of caste, 
the more absolutely it is dissevered from 
anything relating to external appearance. 
The social inferior looks up to the superior, 
as one of Dickens's * reverential wives”’ 
looks up to her husband, with a reverence 
not impaired by any homeliness of features: 
Rufus Choate said of Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, who was one of the 
plainest of men, “I feel toward him as the 
South Sea Islander feels toward his idol; 
he sees that he is ugly, but he knows that 
he is great." The most striking case per- 
haps of this complete reversal of judgment 
under the influence of caste is to be found 
in those two tribes descrided by the author 
of ‘“‘Two Happy Years in Ceylon,” the 

tock Veddahs and the Rodiyas. The Rock 


She is associated with her | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya Bak1no PowDeER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


Highest 





Veddahs are stunted, hideous, and filthy ; 
they live in secluded caves and holes ; they 
eat bats and rats, and make their scanty 
clothing from the bark of trees; but the 
Singhalese regard them as of the very 
highest caste, und it would be no disgrace 
for a woman of good social position to 
marry a Rock Veddah. On the other hand, 
the very greatest disgrace that could be 
inflicted on such a woman would be to 
marry her to a Rodiya, although these 
last are a race distinguished for beauty, 
at least in youth, and gentle and innocent 
by nature. The Rodiyas cannot enter a 
temple or a village; they are forbidden to 
till the soil or draw water from a well; 
they cannot build a house or divide a bur- 
den into two bundles; their shadow must 
not fall on a stream, lest it be polluted; no 
member of another caste may touch them 
without disgrace; yet any one may shoot 
them without blame. All this is supposed 
to be in consequence of the act of an 
ancestor two thousand years ago, who 
inveigled a king into eating human flesh. 
As a consequence, the beautiful race is at 
the foot of the social scale, the ugly and 
repulsive at the top. Yet which of us has 
not encountered in ordinary society the 
representatives of the Rodiyas and the 
Rock Veddahs?— 7. W. Higginson, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
——+oe—___—_— 
“THE BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The so-called ‘‘University” here in Bay 
View, Mich., an outgrowth of the Chau- 
tauqua University, has almost outgrown 
the mother institution. Indeed it is said 
to be better equipped in almost every 
way. Many equally eminent men and 
women are employed to give instruction 
in classes and in lectures here every year. 

The situation upon Little Traverse Bay 
of Lake Michigan is beautiful, and the air 
salubrious. Half a million or more has 
been expended in fitting up the place as a 
summer resort. This money has been 
laid out in building many lecture hails, 
class rooms, museums, and between four 
and five hundred cottages. Some of them 
are very handsome and commodious, 
charmingly situated on the high banks 
about this beautiful bay. Others are on 
the terraces farther back from the water. 
About 400 acres have been thus appropri- 
ated and laid out; good plank walks lead 
everywhere, and improvements are being 
made each year, so that Bay View must 
become one of the most attractive of all 
the summer resorts in our country. 
Steamboats ply constantly between here 
and Mackinaw, and other places on Lake 
Michigan. Cars on several lines of rail- 
road pass two and three times a day, 
bringing mails to a neat little post office, 
while a steam ‘‘dummy,” with pleasant 
open cars, runs along the beach between 
here and Petoskey every fifteen minutes. 
One is only a few hours further from the 
great world, Chicago, than one would be 
at that smaller Chicago, Grand Rapids, or 
any city along the main lines of railroads 
leading everywhere. 

The development of this northern 
country, if you forget Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, is wonderful. Evidences 
of this are a constant surprise tome. We 
cannot get beyond railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, electric lights, and all the 
luxuries they introduce in these days. 
The advantages of the schools here are as 
good as would be those of any of our 
great colleges, for they are all that can be 
used in the time. They tell me that 70 
skilled teachers are on the ground, giving 
instruction in a multitude of classes held 
during every hour after 7 A. M., while 
there is some lecture or entertainment in 
the large auditorium every evening. 

The W. C. T. U. women are here in 
force, with no abatement of zeal. They 
have a large, commodious hall, affording 
also nrany lodging rooms. The difficulty 
is, that there are so many good things 
offered at the same time that one does 
not know what to choose. 

Chautauqua is, of course, the mother of 


| 


! 


the Bay View “University,” but I am 


_ assured that the daughter has outgrown 
| the mother in its schoo] equipments, and 


there is no abatement in the effort of the 


| Assembly proprietors to add more privi- 


leges every year. Prof. Ely, formerly of 
John Hopkins University, has given a 
very valuable course of lectures here this 
year on Socialism. Dr. Burroughs, of 


| Amherst, has been giving a very popular 





course of Bible lectures, as has also Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn. 

But one of the most profitable courses 
of study here this season is a school for 
writers, conducted by Mr. Edwin Shuman, 
a Chicago journalist. His instruction, 
modest and unpretentious, is yet very 
valuable to his classes, while, in the ad- 
joining room, in Chautauqua Hall, a 
skilled artist in pen-drawing for news- 
paper and magazine illustration, is giving 
lessons. ‘This seems to be highly appre- 
ciated and well attended. Indeed there 
is something to be gained in almost every 
line of education, from kindergartening 
and the cooking schoo] up to sociology 
and science in almost all departments. 
Bay View is a very attractive summer 
school, and if one does not want the 
school, he or she can find instead, a de- 


lightful summer vacation and rest. 
L. H. & 


+o 
SYRACUSE POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Syracuse, N. Y., has a Political Equal- | 
ity Club. Now that it is fully organized | 
and has had one regular meeting beside | 
the initiatory one, it may be supposed to | 
have attained sufficient age and dignity to | 
warrant an introduction to its sister clubs | 
throughout the State and the United 
States. I know that you, in Massachu- 
setts, call these societies ‘‘Leagues,” but 
that distinction of name is the only differ- 
ence between yours and ours. We are 
both working for one and the same end, 
i. e., the political enfranchisement of 
women. 

Our State president, Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf, and our honored Susan B. 
Anthony have perfected an admirable | 
plan of organization. Their devotion to | 
the cause, their cordial sympathy with | 
every effort, and their ready counsel,ought 
to stimulate the-women of every town 
and city in the State to form clubs, and 
rally to the support of such leaders. If | 
women could know their opportunity to 
help themselves they would not be idle a 
day. 

There is a growing sentiment for suf- 
frage, and it has been a surprise to find 
how strong that sentiment is here among 
the best people. Very rare was it, as we 
went about to invite women to the first 
meeting, to be met with the old response: 
**T have all the rights I want.” Several 
ladies said they had not thought about 
the question, but were open to conviction. 
Most of those have already been convinced. 
That is the great advantage of aclub. It 
educates the women to want suffrage and 
educates them for it also. 

Our club plans this winter to study 
political science, to investigate the present 
condition of the schools, and to improve 
them as far as possible, to help women to 
a better knowlege of their present politi- 
cal status, and to coéperate with every 
effort to gain for them fuller privileges. 
The women of the cities of New York are 
denied the right of school suftrage, which 
has been granted to the women of the 
country districts. It is a strange discrim- 
ination and unaccountable, as men gen- 
erally admit that women have capacity 
for managing educational affairs, even 
though they are unfortunate enough to 
live in the city. 

At our first meeting, more than twenty 
ladies gathered in the parlors of Mrs. | 
Hannah Pease, an enthusiastic suftragist. 
We there adopted the constitution issued 
by the State society for local clubs, and 
elected the following permanent officers : 

President—Mrs. Mary E. Bagg. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Caroline May Davis, 
Mrs. Georgina Ferguson, Mrs. Anna M. Com- 
fort. M. D. 

Recording Secretary—Harriet.May Mills. 

Corresponding Secretary—Virginia Jones. 

Treasurer—Amelia F. Pease. 

Our second meeting was held on one of | 
the hottest afternoons of these simmer- 
ing days. Prominent ladies of the city 
were present, and an interesting pro- 
gramme was carried out. It was notice- 
able that nearly every phase of religious 
belief was represented, from Catholic to 
extreme Liberal, as why should it not be? 

The reasons for organizing were stated 
by the secretary at more length than was 
possible at the first meeting. Miss Julie 
Jenney, who has just graduated with high 
honors from the Ann Arbor law school, 
and who is the only woman lawyer in our 
city, gave an admirable general statement 
of the laws affecting women. Rev. 
Charles de B. Mills, secretary of the 
Charities Association, spoke of the op- 
pression suffered by many of the poorest 
class of women, who are ignorant of their 
rights before the law, and whose hus- 
bands, many of them, treat them as chat- | 


| positive in its favor. 


. EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


boned and with 





PATENTED. 


child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorio 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction f 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. . 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 

, 


worn 


ull bust; the construction of inside of bust under 


fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bus 
support is provided within a waist. ‘ 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the phy sica} 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been give 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cq, 

be perfectly fitted from stock. . 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... .......81.75 
“ 601. - “Bone Front only..... . 2.00 
603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2.25 
610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones..... .... 1.50 
ne + s MMovececscescocesesoosses Bene 
621, Children’s without Bones................. 75 
621, Infants’ « i  sevegheensbasanexe 33 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


] P | us gar 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 


factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’s Jov 
) r 1 i ne 4 MAN’S JoURY 
sa One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address —_ 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








tels. It is not uncommon for the husband 
to sell the furniture the wife has earned 
by days’ work of washing or cleaning, 
and buy liquor with the money thus ob- 
tained. The victim of such robbery, not 
knowing that the New York State law 


| protects her in her right to her own earn- 
| ings, does not even dare tu protest. 


Sev- 
eral of the members joined in discussion, 


| or bore testimony to the need of such an 


organization. ‘The interest was general, 
the enthusiasm marked. ‘There are now 
over forty members, and this number will 
doubtless be more than doubled in the 
fall, when those who are away on summer 
pilgrimages return to town. 

Is it not ground for congratulation, that 
in the city where Samuel J. May cham- 
pioned the cause of woman for so many 
years, in the city where Lucy Stone and 
other noble women were heard in the 


| early days of their apostleship, there is at 


last an organized effort to help toward 
the fulfilment of that desire for fuller 
freedom, which was theirs, which is still 
theirs and ours? 
HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1892. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION. 


At the late National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Saratoga, Mrs. Sarah B. 


| Cooper, president of the Golden Gate Kin- 
| dergarten Association, of San Francisco, 


was elected international president of an 
organization that was eftected, which is 


| Sure to do great good for the kindergarten 


| be shown the modern Washington, Frank- 

lin, or Webster. However this may be 
of one thing we are sure, there never was 
| a greater blood purifier than Ayer’s Sarsa- 
| pariila. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| Concord, Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw. 

| thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma. 

| nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, Opposite 
Fitchburg RK. R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 

A quiet, competent American woman, who has 
had experience in various lines of responsible work 
wishes a situation either to take charge of the linen 
room of a hotel, or to do family sewing or light 
housework. Address, C. E. C., 22 Appleton Street 
Boston. : 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau, 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


cause throughout the world. This organi- | 


zation is called ‘*The International Kinder- 
garten Union.” It is composed of all 
kindergarten societies in existence, in- 
cluding all who are individually in Kinder- 
garten service, in public and private 
schools. Dr. W. E. Sheldon, of the Jour- 


nal of Educationand the American Teacher, | 


was one of the active promoters of this 
new educational movement. 

‘This new society will seek to bring every 
rill of influence into the great river which 
flows toward the ocean of truth, as repre- 
sented by the Frcebelian system of educa- 
tion. It is the aim to bring about perma- 
nent unity and sympathetic relations 
among all kindergarten workers, in view 
of securing the best exposition possible, 
at the coming World's Fair. 

Associated with Mrs. Cooper as presi- 
dent, is Miss Stuart, of Philadelphia, a 
notable kindergartner, as vice-president ; 
together with sixteen leading kindergar- 
tners from all over this country and 
Canada, as co-workers. This is one of 
the most important movements, in behalf 
of kindergarten advancement,ever inaugu- 
rated. 





ASE YOUR FRIENDS 
Who have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla what 
they think of it, and the replies will be 
One has been cured 
of indigestion and dyspepsia, another 


| finds it indispensable for sick headache, | 


others report remarkable cures of scrofula, 
salt rheum and other blood diseases, still 
others will tell you that it overcomes 
“that tired feeling,” and so on. ‘Truly, 


the best advertising which Hood’s Sarsa- | 


parilla receives is the hearty endorsement 
of the army of friends it has won by its 
positive medicinal merit. 

> 


A FINE TRIP. 


This summer the ocean breezes, outside 
of Old Neptune’s domain, have been few 
and far between. ‘Those in this vicinity 
who desired them, however, have had 


| them brought to their very doors as it | 


were, by the Boston & Portsmouth 5. 8. 
Co. A trip to the Isles of Shoals on the 
Steamer John Brooks is among the rare 
enjoyments of the season, and General 


Agent McCrillis has certainly arranged | 


everything to enhance the delights to be 
experienced on the trip. If one wishes 
for a day’s outing that will give one beau- 
tiful shore views and ocean views and 


breezes combined, the 9 o’clock A. M. | 


boat from Snow’s Arch Wharf, Boston, is 
the place from which to make the start. 
—_—@———— 
HAVE we any truly great men at the 
present day? Some doubt it, and ask to 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


‘Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection. 
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- Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


| For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, Wy 
| meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; &T™ 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any = 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece 

| rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for phot” 
| engravers use, 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mené- 
ing betting, ete. 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im. 

| mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. . 

| Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
| mailed on application. 


| A. MAJOR, 232 William St., New York Cits- 


WHITE CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 


| That will positively wash in soap and 
| water, at 


MISS M. F. FISKS, 


44 Temple Place, 


¢. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt., Bostom 
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